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Convenient | 


— years ago, lamps and permanently 
bound catalogs were good enough. 
Electricity and the loose-leaf catalog 
system have supplanted both. 


CONVENIENT! 


It’s possible to get along with lamps in 
your office. You can get along with per- 
manently bound catalogs too. But it’s so 
convenient and economical to install 
modern, perfected methods. 


With Heinn Loose-leaf Catalog Bind- 
ers, prices and items are changed in a 
jiffy. Absolute accuracy—in these days of 
shifting markets and close buying. More 
orders result from your salesmen—more 
orders come in from your dealers direct. 


Also, a Heinn Loose-leaf Catalog 
Binderstaysonthejobcontinuously. You 
avoid the costly replacements of perma- 
nently bound catalogs every year. You 
save the difference—and then some. 


No matter what your catalog quota may be, you can use Heinn 
Loose-leaf Catalog Binders profitably. Ask for complete information, 


have it handy. 


No cost or obligation of any kind. 


Write today. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


349 Florida Street 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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What Were Your 
January Sales 


In 
Brooklyn é 


Brooklyn’s industrial out- 
put is exceeded in volume 
by only two cities in the 
country —Chicago and 
Philadelphia. 


The pay roll of this indus- 
trial activity is largely spent 
in Brooklyn stores. For 
Brooklyn’s workers live in 
Brooklyn —the largest 
borough in the greater city, 
and New York’s city 
of homes. 


The Brooklyn Times is 
the only daily news- 
paper that is delivered 
direct to these homes. 
With a circulation of 


80,08] 


(The largest of any 
Brooklyn newspaper) 


nearly 70,000 copies go by 
carrier to homes. National 
advertisers will appreciate 
the cumulative value of 
such known circulation. 


To back up your distribu- 
tion in Brooklyn, give your 
salesmen and dealers the 
support of circulation and 
advertising leadership. 


Gains or Losses for 1925 


Gain Loss 
Brooklyn Times . 559,156 
Brooklyn Eagle . 58,520 
Standard Union . - 909,786 


Ge 
Brooklyn Daily Times 


Member A. B. C. 
Foreign Representatives 
Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 


New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Seattle 


, 
& 


Sh& Say that = 


E. F. CHAMBLESS has resigned as general 
sales manager of the A, G. Morse Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago, makers of Morse’s 
chocolates, and is to be succeeded by H. M. 
DunToN, for eleven years with the Apollo 
Chocolate Company of Boston. Mr. Cham- 
bless is one of the organizers of a new 
company to be known as Thinshell Candies, 
Inc., Chicago, of which organization he 
will be vice president and secretary. 


GRANVILLE P. Rocers has been appointed 
managing director of the National Council 
of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers, Cleve- 
land. Mr. Rogers until recently was sales 
manager of the general automotive equip- 
ment department of Johns-Manville, Inc., 
and previously for several years was gen- 
eral sales and advertising manager of the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 


The John S. King Company, Cleveland, 
advertising agency, announces the addition 
of JoHN E. WILEY, account executive, for- 
merly with Green, Van Sant and Company, 
Baltimore; and KENNETH EDE in the re- 
search department, formerly with Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald of Chicago. 


Announcement has been made of the 
election of JUNIUS PARKER as chairman 
of the board of The American Cigar Com- 
pany, succeeding the late PERCIVAL S. HILL; 
and J. BROWN BERSON as vice president. 


H. H. Frey has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Globe Electric Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, manufacturers of auto 
and radio batteries and radio sets. Mr. 
Frey has been with the Globe company 
for ten years as general traveler. J. A. 
SARENA, who has been with the company 
for two years as salesman, has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager. 


E. D. Vooruis, general sales and adver- 
tising manager for The H. D. Lee Mercan- 
tile Company, Kansas City, makers of 
workingmen’s apparel, has been made a 
director of the company. 


H. V. Carwizr, formerly sales promotion 
manager of the American Schaeffer & Bud- 
enberg Corporation, engineering specialties, 
Brooklyn, has joined the staff of the Na- 
tional Liberty Insurance Company, New 
York City, owned by the same interests, 
as publicity manager. 


Courtesy The Pullman Company. 


STUART SCHUYLER, formerly manager of 
the Chicago office of the Allied Newspa- 
pers, Incorporated, New York City, is now 
president of that organization. 


C. A. Kracut, formerly in charge of 
national advertising accounts for the New 
York Times, has become advertising man- 
ager of the Chattanooga Times. 


M. L. Putcuer, president of the Federal 
Motor Truck Company, Detroit, announces 
the appointment of FRANK E, BOLWAyY as 
sales manager of the distributor and 
dealer division. 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit 
advertising agency, announces the appoint- 
ment of JosEPH J. HARTIGAN as manager of 
the space, media and contract department. 
Mr. Hartigan was formerly associated 
with the Critchfield agency in Chicago. 


F, L. Witiiamson has been appointed 
eastern sales manager for the Chicago Fuse 
and Manufacturing Company, with head- 
quarters at New York City. Mr. William- 
son was sales manager of the Taplet 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia. 


Puitip K, Murpock has been appointed 
foreign sales manager of The Sleeper 
Radio Corporation, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Jesse H. PHELPs, sales manager of the 
Minneapolis Electric Lamp Company, Min- 
neapolis, recently taken over by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, has been made 
sales manager of the International Radio 
Lite Company, St. Paul. 


The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company, Chicago, announces the appoint- 
ment of A. D. BOAL as advertising mana- 
ger, to succeed Epwarp I, Pratr who has 
resigned to become associated with the 
Bryant Electric Company of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, Inc., 
advertising, New York City, announce that 
on February 7 GeorGce L, SULLIVAN will 
retire from their organization. 


J. S. DenHAM, sales manager for the 
DuPont Rayon Company, announces the 
appointment of GEORGE A. STAPLES as as- 
sistant sales manager in charge of the 
Southern territory with headquarters at 
Old Hickory, Tennessee. Mr. Staples was 
formerly with the Canadian Explosives. 
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Bigger Earnings for Salesmen 


Are Present Conditions Ending the Usefulness of the 
Salesmen Who Can’t Earn a Minimum of $5,000 a Year? 


By a Chicago Manufacturer 


This experience set 


ATE in 1924 I ac- 
[° cepted the invi- 
tation of one of 
our jobbers to address 
his salesmen at their 
annual convention. I 
spent considerable time 
in preparing my talk. 
The sales manager 
helped me, and if I do 
say it myself, we pre- 
pared a talk which was 
truly helpful, not only 
in selling our line, but 
in selling any line. 
When I had finished 
the talk, the president 
of the jobbing organi- 
zation came to me and 


Many sales managers and executives consider 
it treason to talk of bigger earnings. “Sales- 
men are making enough as it is,” they say. 
“Don’t make them discontented by talking of 
bigger earnings.” 

But the man who wrote this article deliber- 
ately set about making his men discontented 
with their jobs. He didn’t stop there, how- 
ever. He showed them how to make more 
money without increasing the cost of selling. 
He sold them a bigger vision of their jobs— 
of life itself. Read this article and see if the 
conditions he described are not duplicated in 
hundreds of organizations, 

For obvious reasons the name of the writer 
cannot be divulged, but the facts were verified, 
and the writer is the president of a nationally 
known company, operating a successful manu- 


me to thinking about 
our own men. When 
I returned to my office, 


_ I checked up the earn- 
ings of all of our sales- 


men. The average earn- 
ings were slightly more 
than $250 a month. 
Few of the men owned 
any property. Many of 
them were driving au- 
tomobiles which were 
a disgrace to our com- 
pany. Most of them 
were living from hand 
to mouth; some were 
badly in debt. 


said, “You don’t know 
how much I appreciate 


facturing business in Chicago. 


Yet we were permit- 
ting these men to call 


on the better class of 


your coming out here 

for this meeting. We have had 
so many hundred-and-fifty-dollar- 
a-month salesmen harangue our 
men that it is a relief to hear a 
talk that means something.” 


Staying over until the second 


day of the meeting, I listened to. 


three manufacturers’ salesmen talk 
to this group of jobber’s salesmen. 
They were just ordinary garden 
variety of salesmen. One of them 
drove a car which was due at the 
junk yard the previous year. An- 
other wore an overcoat which was 
scarcely presentable. The third 
man looked all right, but his talk 


was far from intelligent. 
it was barely coherent. 


I talked with all three of these 
men after the meeting. None of 
them was earning more than $250 
a month plus expense allowances. 
Some of the jobber’s salesmen were 
stockholders in the company; sev- 
eral of them earned in 1924 more 
than $5,000. Half of them owned 
their own homes. Man for man, 
they were head and _ shoulders 
above the three manufacturers’ 
salesmen, if appearances could be 
relied upon as an index of intelli- 
gence, prosperity and stability. 


Indeed, 


retailers; to address 
meetings of jobbers’ salesmen; to 
sell our jobbers, many of whom 
are locally prominent in their 
towns, directors of banks and in- 
terested in varied enterprises, in- 
dustrial and civic. 

Calling in our sales manager, I 
said, “In 1925 I want to weed out 
every salesman who is not capable 
of making $5,000 a year, plus his 
expense allowances.” The sales 
manager looked at me as though I 
had suddenly gone “red”—as if I 
were advocating the rankest sort 
of heresy. But I soon placated 
him. Then I explained. 
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“I do not propose to raise sal- 
aries, nor can we stand for a frac- 
tional increase in selling costs. 
What we need is a new vision of 
this business. As I understand it, 
we have been starting our sales- 
men at $175 a month. As their 
sales increase we gradually in- 
crease salaries to the point where 
the best men are making from $275 
to $300 a month. By inference we 
have allowed our men to look upon 
$300 a month as about the maxi- 
mum—with that viewpoint they 
look upon their jobs as piker prop- 
ositions, worthy of sticking to only 
until something better turns up. 
They have a piker’s outlook on 
life. 

“As a result either we kill a 
man’s initiative and ambition, or 
lose him to some other manufac- 
turer who paints a better picture 
of the future. I don’t blame the 
men. I don’t blame you. I blame 
myself. But we must plan a 
method that will bring about a 
change. We must devise a bonus 
or commission arrangement which 
will enable a man to earn $5,000 
a year—and set this figure as a 
minimum.” 

In a few days the sales manager 
came back to me with a carefully 
worked out commission arrange- 
ment to supplement our salary 
plan. His plan provided a com- 
mission to be paid on all business 
over and above a certain minimum 
quota, This quota amounted to 
approximately the maximum sales 
made by the various men in our 
organization. 


Commission Above Quota 


Up to this point we had done 
nothing new. Nearly every con- 
cern has, at one time or another, 
tried some similar plan. But when 
we announced the commission 
schedule, we sent along a bomb 
which, when it exploded, jarred 
our entire sales force into action. 

This bomb was this statement: 
“We expect to employ only men 
who are capable of earning $5,000 
a year. After December, 1925, 
men who have earned less than 
$5,000 in 1925 will be dismissed, 
or assigned to new territories. 
Every present territory of the 
company has earning possibil- 
ities which will enable each 


salesman to earn the minimum 
requirement.” 

Then we went ahead and sub- 
mitted facts to each salesman 
which proved our contention that 
the territory was worth $5,000 a 
year—in some cases, of course, we 
proved the territories to be worth 
considerably more than $5,000 a 
year when properly worked. 


Almost without exception the 
salesmen began sending in alibis. 
Nearly all of them promptly ad- 
vised us that such sales were im- 
possible. Before we announced the 
plan we had four of our best men 
in at the home office undergoing 
an intensive training, designed to 
show them how easy it really was 
to earn $5,000 a year if they did 
the things we have always advo- 
cated, but never insisted upon. 


Selling a New Idea 


As fast as the salesmen claimed 
it was impossible to reach the 
$5,000 a year class, we sent one of 
these specially trained men to 
work a week or so with the men 
who complained most violently. In 
every case the four special men 
made good. In several cases, how- 
ever, they were unable to convince 
the old salesmen that similar sales 
were possible week in and week 
out. Our men had become so ac- 
customed to small earnings that 
they simply couldn’t project their 
imaginations to the point where 
they pictured themselves earning 
$5,000 a year. As fast as possible 
we replaced these men. 

When the commission arrange- 
ment was announced, we knew 
it would fail as sure as fate if we 
did nothing to lift the men out 
of their accustomed channels of 
thinking. Our first step was a 
new type of weekly bulletin for 
salesmen. Instead of the old hack- 
neyed bulletins, we sent out a four 
page news bulletin which told 
exactly what the best men were 
doing. We sent our sales man- 
ager and our advertising manager 
out into the field to work with 
the four pinch-hitting salesmen. 
They reported the methods used 
by these men—not in any spirit of 
“look at this and do better,” or in 
any way that aggrandized these 
men, but simply as a news report 
of unusual accomplishments. 


While on the road our sales 
manager and advertising manager 
prepared articles showing how 
actual dealers had _ successfully 
featured our lines. We printed 
these stories in the salesmen’s 
house organ, and worked up a 
series of illustrated folders show- 
ing how star dealers had made un- 
usually large sales of our merchan- 
dise. Every issue of the sales- 
man’s house organ contained real 
selling help, in place of the former 
“inspirational” stuff we had been 
sending out, 

We stressed the idea of $5,000 a 
year as a minimum, and as fast as 
a salesman reached this class we 
told about it in letters to other 
salesmen and in the house organ. 
Our whole idea was to build up 
each man’s self-respect—to make 
him think of himself as a high- 
priced man—to teach him to think 
of himself as just as big a man 
as any customer he called on. 

Every man was encouraged to 
take some part in the civic and 
social life of his community. If 
one of our men was put on any 
committee of clubs, lodges or 
organizations, we mentioned it as 
a news item. It is true there is 
always a danger of certain sales- 
men wasting our time in outside 
activities, but we took that chance 
because we wanted our men to be- 
come accustomed to traveling in 
the right sort of company. We 
wanted them to have contacts with 
the leaders in their respective 
communities. 


How the Plan Worked 


At the beginning of 1925 we had 
sixty-two salesmen. Five of them 
were earning $5,000 a year or 
better. At the end of 1925 nine- 
teen of the original sixty-two had 
dropped out and had been replaced 
by other men. During the year 
we reduced some territories and 
started working certain districts 
which we had always neglected, so 
at the end of 1925 we had seventy 
salesmen instead of sixty-two. 
December is not considered a good 
month for us, yet during that 
month forty-nine of the seventy 
salesmen earned better than $425. 
So it is easy to see what driving 

(Continued on page 224) 
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“Seasoned executives from all parts of the world were called in to attend our sales school. These men then returned 
to their own territories and conducted similar schools for their own staff members.” 


How We Taught Our 


Men to Sell the 


An interview by Peter O’Shea with 


Charles E. Arnott 


Vice President, Vacuum Oil Company 
New York City 


” N YE have about 400 sales- 
men in the United States 
alone, selling to a mech- 

anical market. Assume, without 
that necessarily being the correct 
figure, that we pay them an aver- 
age of $3,000 a year. Assume that 
traveling expenses for salesmen 
average another $3,000. Multiply 
$6,000 by 400. We get $2,400,000, 
our expense for salesmen in a year. 
Extend that over a five year period 
—and in the last five years sales 
have cost us more than $12,000,- 
000,” said Charles E. Arnott, vice 
president of the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany of New York, in discussing 
the sales methods of that com- 
pany, which have been developed 
through a complete training pro- 
gram for salesmen. 

“What have we got back from 
that $12,000,000? How many new 
accounts? Divide $12,000,000 by 
the number of new accounts, and 
we get the cost of each new ac- 
count, 


‘*Tt is easy to secure quick temporary 


business on low grades” 


Better Grades 


“The unit cost of new accounts is 
always alarming. But it represents 
the most important function of the 
sales department. New accounts 
are an index not only of sales skill, 
but of quality of production. The 
reputation of our company spreads 
from mouth to mouth and makes it 
easier for our salesmen to get new 
accounts. That is why we fre- 
quently ask our executives and 
branch managers to calculate their 
index of new accounts as against 
sales expenses. 


“Our method of approach to a 
new account in the industrial mar- 
ket is to capitalize our intensive 
trade knowledge and to place it at 
the free disposal of the prospect. 


“How we pooled the knowledge 
and experience of all our salesmen 
and engineers into a general fund 
of knowledge, then passed it back 
to each individual salesman, was 
told in a recent article in “Sales 
Management.” This article also 


told how this assembled knowledge 
of the use of the product cut the 
period of training new salesmen 
from four years to six months. 
There remained the problem of 
fitting selections from this general 
pool of knowledge to the needs of 
the individual prospect. This prob- 
lem we solved somewhat in this 
manner: 


“We can recommend the correct 
oil for the machinery in a plant 
only after a thorough analysis and 
study of that machinery. So we 
send an engineer into the pros- 
pect’s plant to make this analysis. 
There is no charge for this service. 
Our sales engineer goes at his job 
with the impartial scientific spirit 
of a chemist, and the thoroughness 
of an auditor. We call this service 
our lubrication audit. 

“He studies every piece of equip- 
ment in the prospect’s plant, and 
recommends the correct oil for 
each unit. If the machinery is 

(Continued on page 207) 
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“I would never again go back either to 
the expense account or the fixed drawing 
allowance,” says an officer of the Win- 
ston & Newell Company, Minneapolis. 
This company believes it has found a 
much more satisfactory arrangement in 
a profit sharing plan which does away 
with the expense account problem. Under 
this arrangement salesmen pay their own 


What's 
;xpense 


ompeubie, Prominent Sales Executives 


I it better to pay salesmen’s expenses on the basis of itemized 
accounts, or is the fixed allowance plan the simpler, easier and less 
expensive method of handling salesmen’s expenses? 

Two years ago we made an investigation of this subject, and appar- 
ently the fixed allowance plan was rapidly coming into favor. Within 


the last few weeks we queried more than one hundred prominent sales 


executives on the subject. Eighty-eight answered our questions.. 


Twenty-eight of them have tried and prefer the fixed allowance plan, 
while sixty stick to the itemized account method. 

Two sales managers who answered the questionnaire have recently 
inaugurated a fixed allowance plan with a few salesmen for an experi- 
mental test of its worth. 

While the number of sales managers who prefer the itemized account 
still remains greatly in excess of the number who have switched to 
the fixed allowance plan, nevertheless, a larger percentage of them are 
using it than when we investigated the same subject two years ago. 


In this questionnaire we sought to determine what constitutes a fair 


method of paying expenses. 

We listed a number of possible items of salesmen’s 
expenses which are often disputed. Some sales man- 
agers do not feel that laundry, valet charges, shines, 
tips, parlor cars or entertainment are ever permissible 
in a salesman’s expense account. Other sales man- 
agers permit their salesmen to charge these items 
regularly. 

Of the sixty sales managers who answered the 
inquiry, twenty-four allowed all of these expenses. 
Six of them do not allow for parlor cars, 
tips, laundry, shines or valet charges. Two 
declined to allow parlor cars, entertainment 
or tips. One sales manager says he gladly 
permits his men to charge taxi fares, but 
will not okay an expense account which 
includes parlor car seats. 

Twenty-eight sales managers stated there 
was no definite understanding regarding 
entertainment, but under certain conditions 
the salesmen were occasionally permitted to 
include entertainment costs on expense 
accounts. Eight sales managers stated that 
entertainment charges were not allowed 
under any circumstances. 

A number of sales managers have pro- 
nounced opinions regarding the relative 
merit of ‘fixed allowances as compared with 
itemized accounts. 


It seems that a great many sales managers 


of the Proper Allowance for 


ever be made without an itemized 
account, and for this reason they 
cannot see why a salesman should 
not make an itemized account of 


SAL 


Na. Miles 
TOWNS 


TOTALS 


WORKING 


feel that no other type of expenditure would —_ P a 2 
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Contribute to this Discussion 
Salesmen’s Traveling Expenses 


every dollar he spends in the in- 
terest of his company. To these 
men it is difficult to understand 
why any money should ever be 


iSMAN’S WEEKLY EXPENSE REPORT 


Is the house justified in refusing to pay 
for such items as: 

Valet service? 

. Parlor car accommodations? 
Entertainment? 

Laundry service? 


weep 


Stenographic service? 


paid out under any circumstances without an itemized account being 


submitted. 


It is a natural and perhaps thoroughly justified viewpoint, 


particularly for the sales manager who has had some training in ac- 
counting or cost keeping. 


Week Ending Manche. 7 1925 | 
Cunt paceay sore ery SUNDRY —Itemized Amount TOTAY 
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Tages. 135° | le7a 
———e £22 
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oe 3. 
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£7. 
? 
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65 
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Total cash on hand aig 
Expenses paid this men 
Balance on hand me 


On the other hand, there are apparently a grow- 
ing number of sales managers who feel it is wasted 
time and effort to check expense accounts. These 
men claim it is useless to quibble over how a man 
spends the company’s money so long as his selling 
costs are kept within reason. 

The viewpoint of the majority who prefer item- 
ized expense accounts, is well expressed by Ralph 
A. Voigt, of the Voigt Milling Company. He says, 
“We believe salesmen should not be tied down to 
a fixed amount regarding expenses. They should 
be given an amount that will suffice, and should 
be required to itemize each statement in a weekly 
expense book. 


“The foundation of any business is records, and 
the salesmen in jotting down an expense and figur- 
ing them, sees just how much it costs to travel, 
and thus learns to budget his expenses better than 
if he had no records at all. Thus, keeping an 
expense record serves something like a safety valve, 
as it reminds him of unnecessary expenses, where 
if he did not make note of it, he would not know 
where to start to figure. 

“In making out an expense account, it also in- 
stills in the salesman the little habit of saving and 
thrift for his own self, if he is so inclined, and 
should cultivate any trait that the salesman may 
have along this line.” 

The same viewpoint is expressed by C. D. Karr, 
of the Holland Furnace Company, who says, “I 
believe that strict accounting still protects friend- 
ship in business. I think it is a splendid thing for 
salesmen to itemize their expense accounts. I think 
it is a protection to themselves when any questions 
arise regarding their expenses. 

“Careful men like to have itemized accounts, and 
I cannot see how it can harm salesmen to encour- 
age care, 

“The best men—salesmen or otherwise—can be 
left without any accounting, but it is too much to 
ask of salesmen that they be best in every respect. 

“It is my experience that salesmen do their best 
when they do not pay themselves partially out of 
expense money.” 

This viewpoint is further emphasized by G. W. 
Severson, of the Bowen (Continued on page 21#) 
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Ten Tested Methods | 
for Reducing 


Salesmen’s [Turnover 


in Any Sales Organization 


UGENE 
WHITMORE 


* AP” WILSON is a good, 
H honest, hardworking fel- 
low. In the past five 
winters he has held five sales posi- 
tions. He has been on the payrolls 
of a candy manufacturer, a cigar 
jobber, a wholesale baker, a news- 
paper advertising sales department 
and this winter he is selling coffee. 
“Hap” will never remain on any 
sales force through a spring and 
summer so long as his health is 
good, He is a born trouper. For 
many years he has had some sort 
of a position with a circus or a 
carnival. Each winter, as the sea- 
son draws to a close, as 


good salesman in winter time, and 
a better “trouper” in summer. 
Each fall he convinces some sales 
manager that he has quit trouping 
forever. Each spring the fever 
grips him again, and he turns in 
his sample case and goes back to 
collecting tickets at the front door, 
selling pasteboards from the big 
wagon, or spieling on the side 
show. “Hap” is only one of-a 
thousand of his kind who swell the 
turnover figures of sales forces. 
There is the cotton buyer down 
South. From August to February 
he is as busy as a ward boss on 


election day. His earnings are 
good. Then the cotton crop is 
bought up and started on its way 
to the mills. He hasn’t much to 
keep him employed so he finds a 
job on somebody’s sales force. It 
tides him over the long summer, 
and when the cotton crop is ready 
again in the fall, he starts back to 
climbing over the sides of wagons 
to sample the fleecy staple. Many 
a sales manager has hired a cotton 
buyer in February or March only 
to lose him in August just when 
he could start producing on a prof- 
itable basis. 

There are dozens of 


seasonal jobs which 


the lots become muddy, 
and the weather gets 


chilly, he makes his 
annual resolution to 1. 
“quit trouping and 


settle down.” 
The tag end of a 


, ‘ , A 
circus season is dis- 
couraging. Wagons 
mire in the mud; rains 3 
cut down attendance } 
and profits; the weath- 
er is invariably dis- 4. 
agreeable. Almost ev- 
erybody swears — that 5. 
this is his last season 
on the road. Then 6. 
comes the closing date 
followed by the jolly 7. 
farewell parties. The 
circus is packed away 
for the winter. 

When spring comes, 8. 
those resolutions are 
forgotten. There is 9. 


something in the air 
that grips a seasoned 
trouper. Two or three 
days of balmy weather 
and you find him mak- 
ing a beeline for the 
big white tops. 

“Hap” Wilson is a 


Beware of the seasonal drifters, the part 
time fellows whose hearts are loyal to 
some other job that lasts but part of a 


year. 


Turn down the men who tell you they 
cleaned up “five hundred a week in the 


oil lease game in 1919.” 


Beware of the man who wants “something 
new’—“something with a ‘real future’ 


in it.” 


Don’t take a man out of his element to 


give him a sales position, 


Don’t “sell” your job to the salesman—let 


him “sell” himself to you. 


Explain every detail of the work, stress the 
difficulties, and take nothing for granted. 
Investigate every reference, check past 
employment dates, verify all claims, and 
get complete facts about every man you 


hire. 


Consider the conditions surrounding a 


man’s home life. 


Don’t hire any man you are afraid to give 


a fair trial. 


10. Convince every new salesman that the job 
is his career, his life work; show him 
how it has possibilities that will enable 
him to advance to bigger jobs or retire 


with financial independence. 


give employment— 
usually very profitable 
employment—for only 
a few months in the 
year. Workers who 
follow the trades or 
professions fill in the 
broken seasons with 
jobs as_ salesmen. 
Eager sales managers 
with vacancies to fill 
hire these men believ- 
ing they will stick. 
But the call of the old 
job usually lures them 
back. 

So let us formulate 
rule number one in cut- 
ting down _ turnover. 
“Beware of the sea- 
sonal drifters”—the 
part time fellows, 
whose hearts are loyal 
to some other job that 
lasts but part of a year. 
In this group we find 
a lot of salesmen who 
ride the tide of big sea- 
sonal sales opportuni- 
ties. There is the old 
time calendar salesman 
who could make $500 a 


week during January, 
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The time to eliminate the 
“weak sister” is before you 
hire him. In this article are 
listed ten tests which you 
should keep in mind when a 
man applies for a position on 
your sales force. 


February and March because that 
is the height of the calendar season 
in the small towns. After March 
his earnings would drop and he 
would attach himself to some pay- 
roll until the following Christmas 
and then take on another calendar 
line. 


Each year he would convince 
some sales manager he had deter- 
mined to give up selling calendars. 
But as the heavy season rolled 
around, the lure of big commis- 
sions proved too much. Watch out 
for the man who temporarily quits 
the line he loves because things 
are a little dull or because “this is 
the off season.” He will do well 


Application for. Sales Position 


Place of birth ZU 41 


Permanent address_/. ae: ne a 
ESIC REE Ee __How lone » i 


— 


Date of cau 
' -" Nationality or lineage (English, Scotch, Irish, Hebrew, etc.) __- se 


‘My 


PHYSICAL RECORD _ 


“a : GENE} 
ate er) i ma ee ee “i Single, married, divorced, widower 
SRE f “He FES SS CRE tae | it Uiela, ond yoicin ‘tae 
Site ae es : 


How long married?. 
Color of ena: 


Color of oo Ble | 


Children? 


for a few months, then leave you 
flat to go back to his old line when 
“the season opens up.” 

Closely akin to these seasonal 
salesmen are the fellows who have 
at one time or another been for- 
tunate in making a lot of money 
on some sort of a commission prop- 
osition. Right now the country is 
full of salesmen who have made a 
“killing” selling real estate—some 
in Florida. When the real estate 
fever cools down there will be a 
vast horde of men who have tasted 
“big money.” They will swoop 
down on salaried jobs by the score. 
And they will make good—until 
another boom comes along. Then 


tLa-VAst 


they will fly off on wild goose 
chases seeking easy money. There 
is always some sort of a boom 
somewhere. It is coast real estate, 
Texas oil towns, northwest mining 
towns, or some new industrial de- 
velopment that creates opportuni- 
ties for big money. Once a sales- 
man has tasted easy money, he is 
a good man to shy from if you 
don’t want to lose him when he 
hears of the next boom. 


So here is rule number two. 
“Turn down the men who tell you 
they cleaned up ‘five-hundred a 
week in the oil lease game in 1919.” 
They never forget it, and con- 
stantly throw up real positions to 
take another flyer after easy 
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money. They are inveterate rain- 
bow chasers. Don’t fool yourself 
when they tell you they are 
through ‘booming.’ ” 


When the automobile tire indus- 
try first began to get under way 
and new dealers were setting up 
shops on every corner and clamor- 
ing for tires, high salaries and easy 
sales were the rule. “Bill” Smalley 
got in on one of the easy tire jobs. 
He made a good record. His slate 
was clean, but in a few years 
things began to tighten up in the 
tire business. Expense accounts 
were checked for the first time. En- 
tertaining went out of fashion, and 
competition grew severe. “Bill” 
looked around for something that 
wasn’t “worked to, death.” 


The Rainbow Chaser 


Phonographs were approaching 
peak sales records. “Bill” tied up 
with a phonograph concern. He 
stayed there two years, then 
jumped to a newer company. He 
did well, made friends and was 
looking forward to promotion 
when the slump came. He tried 
several other jobs in two or three 
years, none of which suited his fas- 
tidious tastes. Then he landed in 
the midst of the radio boom with 
a high salaried job with one of the 
pioneer radio manufacturers. He 
skimmed the cream in a few trips 
over a big territory and then com- 
petition tightened up. He is in 
Florida now “just looking around.” 


He'll be back North soon look- 
ing “for some new line “with big 
possibilities.” There are thou- 
sands of “Bills.” They are the 
early birds in any new industry, 
right on hand to skim the cream, 
but lacking the stamina to stay 
with a job when competition grows 
severe. 

This brings us to rule number 
three. It is, “Beware of the man 
who wants ‘something new’— 
something with a real future in it.” 
He is the sort of fellow who 
“broke into the automobile game,” 
when it was in its early stages; 
who sold tractors when every 
farmer was getting two dollars a 
bushel for wheat; who saw the 
possibilities in phonographs when 
every dealer was crying for more 
deliveries. He will be the first on 
hand when something new comes 


out. And the first to throw up his 
hands when the novelty wears off 
and real work begins. Check ap- 
plication blanks carefully and com- 
pare employment dates with boom 
periods in various industries and 
you can quickly eliminate these 
fellows. If a man sold phono- 
graphs in 1919, automobiles in 
1912-13, and radio in 1923 or 1924, 
he is almost sure to be one of the 
boys who “sees the great possi- 
bilities” in a new industry, but who 
will not work hard enough to 
develop his share of them after the 
ripest fruit has been picked. 
Habits are stronger than iron 
bands once they are fixed. Take a 
salesman who has been visiting 
the larger cities—the towns that 
are just far enough apart to war- 
rant a comfortable all-night Pull- 


man jump. He is accustomed to 


stopping in first-rate hotels, hav- 
ing a liberal expense account and 
enjoying good living. If your line 
demands that a salesman drive a 
car in all kinds of weather; if it 
requires six days of hard work 
among small merchants, who think 
in little figures, don’t go against 
your better judgment and hire one 
of the salesmen who has been ac- 
customed to taxicabs and Pullman 
jumps. He may have the best 
intentions in the world, and ability 
to burn, but nine times out of ten 
he will not do the things neces- 
sary to be done to make a success 
of a small territory. 


Let the Salesman “Sell” You 


Which brings us to rule number 
four. It is “Don’t take a man out 
of his element to give him a sales 
position, especially if the change 
involves more hardships, more 
work, more inconvenience than he 
has been accustomed to.” If you 
do, he will stay only until he finds 
a job more in keeping with his 
dignity. Hundreds of good men 
have been spoiled by similar mis- 
takes, not because of the sales 
manager’s lack of judgment, but 
because of a lack of information 
about a man’s past employment 
and environment, 

Rule number five is a very im- 
portant one. It is “Don’t ‘sell’ 
your job to the salesman—let him 
‘sell’ himself to you.” No matter 
how enthusiastic about your line 


you may be; no matter how badly 
you may want a man; no matter 
how sure you are that he will make 
good, don’t make it appear that 
you are coaxing a salesman to 
come with you. If you know of 
a good man, don’t go after him 
directly. Send word to him in a 
roundabout way, if you must. Just 
as soon as you go after a sales- 
man, no matter how good he is, 
you lose control of the situation. 
You have a psychological disad- 
vantage which he is sure to sense 
—and if he is at all human, as 
most of us are, he will take advan- 
tage of it. 


It is one thing to point out the 
possibilities to a man, and a nag 
of quite a different color to coax 
a salesman to come with you. The 
sales manager who coaxes a sales- 
man into a job lets himself in for 
a lot of trouble. In the first place 
he is morally responsible for the 
man’s success—he is handicapped 
in giving the man instruction and 
advice. His hands are tied when 
it comes to discipline. 


Put Everything in Writing 


- Rule number six is one of the 
hardest to follow because it in- 
volves some throwing of cold 
water and no sales manager can 
consistently throw cold water on 
a salesman’s ambition. Many good 
salesmen step into a new job 
thinking that at last the millennium 
has dawned. The sales manager 
fails to explain the salesman’s du- 
ties in detail. He paints too glow- 
ing a picture. In hiring salesmen 
every detail should be thoroughly 
explained—the disagreeable fea- 
tures as well as the agreeable ones. 

It is best to put everything in 
writing. If the salesman is ex- 
pected to install window displays, 
have it thoroughly understood. If 
he must make a daily report, put 
that in the agreement; if the ad- 
vertising manager expects him to 
send in names for the mailing list, 
have that understood too. These 
may seem like unnecessary details 
—it may seem as though it is split- 
ting hairs, but it is far better to 
lose a prospective salesman, than 
to lose him a few months after he 
starts and has spoiled some terri- 
tory, or drawn a fat chunk of 

(Continued on page 212) 
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How Barber-Greene Company Uses 
Films in Selling 


Twenty Projecting Machines Used in Selling 
Just as Other Concerns Use Catalogs 


HE biggest problem in sell- 

ing heavy equipment is the 

problem of getting the prod- 
uct before the buyer. Until he is 
interested, he will not take the 
trouble to go to see the equipment 
in operation. Until he has seen the 
equipment in opera- 
tion, he is unlikely to 
be interested. 

This was the prob- 
lem facing the Barber- 
Greene Company, of 
Aurora, Illinois, man- 
ufacturers of material 
handling machines— 
snow loaders, ditchers, 
coal handling equip- 
ment and other similar 
machines which are 
obviously too large to 
transport around the 


country to show to 
prospects. 
Several years ago 


the company started 
using moving picture 
films to show the ma- 
chines in action. But 
the films were expen- 
sive, the projecting 
machines were bulky 
and unhandy for the 
salesmen to carry. So 
little progress was 
made towards a solu- 
tion of the problem. 
Early in 1925 the 
company adopted the 
use of small portable 
projection machines 
Which the salesmen 
could carry easily, and 
which could be set up 
and put in use in a very few min- 
utes. These machines use a small 
size film, are simple to operate and 
may be used in any office where 
an electric light socket is available. 
In recounting the company’s 
experience with these machines, 
H. S. Greene, vice president, said, 
“Our intention was to route these 


projectors around from one sales 
office to another, unless the sales- 
men found they could use them in 
their own offices all the time. The 
salesmen who received the first 
three machines were immediately 
enthusiastic about the results ob- 


Barber-Geeeiie Company 
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* 
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Aurora, Illinois 


Even with the perspiration oozing from every pore, you can get 
interested in the Barber-~Greene Snow Loader by means of the action 
movies we ean show you. In two minutes or less, our representative 
ean set op his Bell & Howell portable projector, attach it to the 
light plug. turn om the switch and shoot the pictures on the wail. By 
this means you can see snow removal in Augnueét . 


You can see snow loading in vary 7 . 
geing around with heavy coats all by 5 “Ee yy 
or sore deep--you'd be surprised hg Wa,. 
you even on the hottest day. Talk/ ice 5 
a lamp and a projector that you ow 
No obligation. 


These letters brought a high percentage of returns from 


the best prospects. 


tained and when requested to pass 
the machines on the next office, 
protested violently. 

“As fast as other salesmen heard 
of the success in closing orders 
with these machines, they immedi- 
ately wanted projectors and before 
we knew it twenty more machines 
were being used in the field. After 


a year’s experience with the ma- 
chines, our salesmen are practically 
unanimous in saying that moving 
pictures are the greatest sales aid 
we have ever used.” 
“One of our agents in Zurich, 
Switzerland, had been trying to 
sell one of our ma- 
chines to a _ prospect 
for more than three 
years. But this buyer 
had never been more 
than mildly interested. 
Then one day the 
salesman brought in a 
film, set up the ma- 
‘chine and ran off a 
picture showing the 
machine in action. The 
_ prospect saw what the 
machine would do and 
immediately placed his 
order. ‘Why didn’t 
you tell me what that 
machine would do? 
asked. the prospect. 
‘T’ve been trying for 


three years to tell 
you, answered the 
salesman. 


“In all our machines 
we have incorporated 
special features. Sev- 
eral have been pio- 
neers in their field and 
it has been-very diffi- 
cult to explain these 
special features. With 
the aid of the ‘movies’ 
this trouble has been 
entirely eliminated. 

“The machines have 
proved great time sav- 
ers for our salesmen. 
Many orders have been closed 
from one showing of the films. 
Some of the prospects had been 
hanging fire for many months, Our 
Detroit salesman recently closed 
an order which had been hanging 
fire for nearly a year. In one 
showing of the films he accom- 
plished more than he had been able 
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The Men on the Cover 


R. EDWARD P. BAILEY, Jr., who appears seated at his desk in 
the illustration on the front cover, is president and sales manager 
of The Bryant Heater & Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Bailey entered the gas business with the Peoples Gas Company, 
Chicago, in the production end. He was gas-house foreman on the “grave- 
yard shift” when the opportunity was given him to become a sales engineer 
in the newly-organized House Heating Department. In his own words, “the 
idea of trying to sell something and especially something he knew nothing 
about scared him stiff!” He turned the offer down twice but finally the 
inducement of day-time work and free week-ends proved sufficient to make 
him risk the trial. 


After twenty months in that work, Mr. Bailey entered the army, 
returning from overseas two years later. He found his previous department 
manager working as Chicago branch manager for The Bryant Heater & 
Manufacturing Company and went to work for him again as assistant. 


This connection was brief, as three months later Bailey removed to 
Cleveland to become Bryant sales manager and, with the reorganization of 
the company in February, 1922, was elected president. Since his assumption 
of the reins, Bryant Heaters have become a nationally advertised product. 


Mr. Bailey’s advertising policy is expressed succinctly in these words: 
“Bryant advertising is based on a desire to maintain consistent effort rather 


LO% 


than to secure spasmodic, sensational results through ‘bright ideas.’ ” 


Standing behind Mr. Bailey in the picture is Mr. Marsh K. Powers 
of The Powers-House Company, also of Cleveland, the advertising agency 
which has produced the Bryant Heater advertising since its entrance into 


the national field. 


to accomplish in several months of 
calling without the films. 

“In another instance a prospect 
pleaded that he was too busy to 
see the salesman. He requested 
our man to come back in the after- 
noon. Knowing that the prospect 
was probably ‘stalling,’ the sales- 
man asked permission to set up 
the machine to make sure it was 
in good running order. Once the 
machine was ready to operate, he 
explained to the prospect how easy 
it was to operate. 

“Then the salesman left, leaving 
the machine ready to be operated. 
When he returned at noon he 
found (much to his apparent sur- 
prise) that the prospect had al- 
ready run off all the film, and had 


become very much interested in 
the machine shown in the pictures. 

“Another valuable point in using 
films is the effect on our own sales- 
men,” continued Mr. Greene. “We 
have always known that some of 
our salesmen were far from being 
as familiar with our machines as 
they should be. They could not 
talk as interestingly as they 
should. While all of them could 
give a general idea of the operation 
of any of our machines, some of 
them were not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the details of each 
machine and all of its advantages. 

“Constantly watching the pic- 
tures as they are shown in pros- 
pect’s offices has re-sold our men 
on their own products. It has 


really given them a new training 
in our work.” 

James H. Gregory, publicity 
manager of the company, has 
“shot” practically all of the films, 
using a small portable camera 
which is sold by the same company 
that makes the projectors. “Any- 
one who can operate an ordinary 
camera can operate one of the 


- moving picture cameras,” says Mr. 


Gregory. 

“T have never had any trouble 
in making good pictures. One of 
the advantages about using this 
type of camera is that no special 
operator is needed, and the cost of 
films is small. This enables us to 
keep our library of films right up 

(Continued on page 211) 
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When Good Illustrations Go Bad 


Some Pointers on Engraving to Help the 
Sales Manager Who Buys Printed Matter 


ANY a good photograph or 
M drawing goes bad when it 

becomes a printed repro- 
duction. Photographs obtained 
with great difficulty and costly 
drawings sometimes prove disap- 
pointing after the engraver does 
his work, Sometimes it is the 
engraver’s fault and in other cases 
the buyer is to blame. In either 
event, the engraver has the edge 
on the buyer in establishing an 
alibi because he can talk technical- 
ities which the buyer does not 
understand. 

There are comparatively few 
important things which the buyer 
of engravings needs to know in 
order to avoid disappointment and 
waste. After he understands these 
fundamentals, he is more certain 
of getting in the finished plates 
exactly the effect he had in mind 
when he ordered them. Otherwise, 
he is shooting in the dark. 


How to Get Detail 


Many illustrations lack detail 
because too many unimportant 
elements are included in the pic- 
ture. For instance, if you leave all 
the sky and foreground in a land- 
scape photograph, the details of 
buildings or people in that photo- 
graph are smaller and therefore 
less distinct in the finished half- 
tone. On the other hand, if you 
cut off most of the sky and the 
foreground, you get more detail 
into your half-tone, yet the plate 
is the same size and the cost is no 
more than in the former case. 

A safe rule to follow in ordering 
engravings of photographs of indi- 
viduals, men in particular, is to 
crop the photograph at the top vest 
button. If you include the lower 
part of the body, the face and head 
must be reduced and the result is 
disappointing. 

The question of cropping is not 
important when ordering engrav- 
ings from drawings because, in 


By Roy F. Irvin 


most cases, these are made to illus- 
trate a definite point. It is import- 
ant to the artist, however, that he 
know the approximate reduction to 
be made between his copy and the 
plates, because this will have a 
bearing on his treatment of the 
subject. 


Most laymen speak of all en- 
gravings as “cuts.” Many use this 
same term in referring to photo- 
graphs. Cuts may be used to des- 
ignate engravings already made. 
For instance, you may specify to 
your printer that “cuts” will be 
furnished. If you would avoid 
misunderstanding, embarrassment, 
and disappointment, however, do 
not order “cuts” from the engraver. 
Here is the reason why: 

“Cuts,” or properly speaking, 
engravings, are divided roughly 
into two classes: half-tones and 
etchings. Half-tones are usually 
made on copper, while etchings are 
commonly made on zinc, although 
there are zinc half-tones and cop- 
per etchings. 


How Half-Tones Are Made 


A half-tone gets its name from 
the fact that it is a reproduction 
of the tones or shades of color from 
almost solid black to very nearly 
pure white. It is a half-tone and 
not a “full-tone” because these 
gradations of shadings are pro- 
duced by breaking the image up 
into many small dots. By vary- 
ing the number and size of these 
dots in any definite area, the plate 
can be made to print any number 
of shades of a single color, because 
these dots control the amount of 
ink which is transferred to the 
paper. See page 172. 

The dots are formed in the plate 
by photographing the original copy 
through a “screen” which consists 
of a glass plate on which many fine 
horizontal and vertical lines have 
been etched. Masses of solid black, 
when photographed through the 


screen, are broken up into groups 
of large dots, very close together. 
Lighter tones or shades of gray 
are broken up into smaller dots 
with correspondingly larger spaces 
between them. 

These ‘screens vary according to 
the number of criss-cross lines to 
the square inch. For instance, a 
60-line screen has 60 vertical and 
horizontal lines to each square 
inch. A 120-line screen has twice 
as many. The finer the screen, the 
more detail is secured in the fin- 
ished plate because all the delicate 
gradations of color are caught and 
reproduced by millions of fine dots. 
On the other hand, the coarser the 
screen, the less detail is possible. 
This is why magazine half-tones 
always show more details than 
newspaper half-tones. 


The Question of Paper 


It might be concluded from this, 
that the best results would always 
be secured through the use of fine- 
screen half-tones. This would be 
true if all paper stocks were coated 
with a highly finished, fine-grained 
surface. But paper stocks vary in 
grade and finish from newsprint to 
fine enamels. Some are coated; 
others are not. The _ half-tone 
screen, therefore, must be consid- 
ered in relation to the paper on 
which it is to be printed. 


A coarse screen, with large dots 
and wide spaces between them, is 
necessary for papers of a coarse 
texture. Since the ink is trans- 
ferred to the paper from the sur- 
face of the dots only, if the paper 
is rough, all of the dots do not 
come into contact with the surface. 
If a heavy impression is used to 
force all the dots against the paper, 
it causes the ink to spread and pro- 
duces a “muddy” result. 

The engraver, therefore, should 
know the kind of paper stock on 
which your half-tone is to be 

(Continued on page 222) 
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Printed from half-tones of 60-screen to 150-screen. 
Fourth from the left is 120-screen, best suited for 
the paper stock on which this magazine is printed 


A 


A zinc etching. 
Notice that it 
prints solid 


Ahalf-tone, notice 
the fine dots 


Zinc etching with Zinc etching with 
one Ben Day two Ben Day 


Two plain zinc The two zinc negatives 
negatives stripped together 


Half-tone with zinc Soft, square-edge Square-edge half- Oval soft-edge half- Oval with line Outline half-tone 
lettering double- half-tone tone with line tone border and vignette 
printed. border 


Square-edge half- 
tone with white 


igh-li half. 
line border TE . Hig aay el “ a 


This shows the tissue flap marked up to show 
This shows photo correctly marked for cropping how the photo will reduce 
—also for size of cut 


Standard styles for half-tones and zinc etchings. By using this page for reference, you can 
specify the kind of plates you want when you are ordering engravings. See the article on 
the preceding page for additional pointers. 
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How the Wheels Go ’Round in the 
Coral Gables Sales Offices 


Private Wire System Links Up 
Nation-Wide Sales Campaign 


NE of the unique sales prob- 
() lems which has arisen out 

of the recent Florida real 
estate developments is that of 
keeping closely enough in touch 
with agents so that the same prop- 
erty will not be sold to a number 
of different buyers, perhaps in dif- 
ferent states, at approximately the 
same time. 

Commenting on this and other 
sales department organization 
problems surrounding the Coral 
Gables Corporation activities, 
George W. Hopkins, vice president 
in charge of sales for the company, 
outlined some of the methods used 
by this concern in the handling of 
its nation-wide real estate opera- 
tions. 


Private Wire Links System 


“Faced with the problem of 
keeping in touch with our agents 
in every large city of the country 
(the bulk of the selling is done 
here rather than in Florida), with 
the necessity of presenting clear 
title to property, of avoiding dis- 
putes over commissions, and of 
telling employees what is going on 
at headquarters, we found a solu- 
tion in a privately leased telegraph 
Wire arrangement such as the stock 
brokers use,” Mr, Hopkins said. 

“In fact, the operations at Coral 
Gables form a striking parallel in 
many ways to the operations of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


“For instance, a prospect enters 
the New York office of the Coral 
Gables Corporation and decides to 
buy a lot through a local agent, 
making his tentative selection from 
the company map. The transac- 
tion is not properly a sale. Rather 
it is an application for a reserva- 
tion of the desired lot. 

“The chances are that the selec- 
ted property is part of an allot- 
ment assigned to another office— 
Atlanta, for instance. Immediately 
the leased wire is brought into play 
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to obtain a release of the lot from 
Atlanta, after which the salesman 
is free to put on his own reserva- 
tion or to have the sale recorded 
to his credit should the customer 
be ready to buy ‘sight unseen.’ 


“The buyer’s first payment, of 
course, ‘corresponds to the ‘margin’ 
of the typical stock transaction. 
Miami, however, is no longer im- 
pressed by first payments as it 
once was. Nowadays the prospec- 
tive purchaser is subjected to such 
a rigorous credit examination that 
the gambler on the proverbial shoe 
string is soon eliminated. The real 
prospect, however, soon sets the 
wires in motion. He becomes the 
subject of a questionnaire that 
answers every doubt. Should he 
decide to come to Coral Gables to 
see for himself, he is an old friend 
by the time he arrives. Every 
detail of his personal survey of the 
property has been completed by 
telegraph. 


Parallel to the Stock Exchange 


“The element of bidding, too— 
a part of all stock transactions—is 
preserved here to everyone’s ad- 
vantage. The chances are that 
there are at least half a dozen 
people in widely separated sections 
of the country who also have fixed 
their eyes on the particular lot that 
has attracted the New York buyer. 
The first to get a release through 
gets his order executed. While the 
demand for a lot does not in itself 
send the price up it may, if it is 
unusually active, send the issue 
into the resale office where its 
owner may confidently expect a 
handsome profit on his investment 
and the salesman a second com- 
mission. 

“The branch offices of the Coral 
Gables Corporation, located in 
every section of the country, cor- 
respond to the local brokerage 
offices of the stock exchange, and 
the company’s property to the 


exchange itself. The great company 
map is the big board. The hun- 
dreds of men in the ground sales 
offices stand for the floor men of 
the exchange. They are divided 
into various teams, and_ these 
teams work in separate offices of 
their own—each with its particu- 
lar correspondent or branch office, 
with its own allotment, parts of 
which it is ever ready to release 
to any other office on demand. 
For every salesman is free to work 
on any piece of property, and he 
who sells first gets the commission 
or his share of the commission. 
Holding the key to the entire sit- 
uation, riding the whirlwind and 
controlling the storm, is the map 
man, who,.of course, corresponds 
to the order clerk on the exchange. 


Ninety-Four Million in 1925 


“And so we have a real estate 
operation bound together so closely 
by a network of wires, that it pre- 
sents all the characteristics of a 
stock exchange operation and, like 
the stock exchange, makes buying 
and selling efficient, rapid, and 
orderly, even though the field em- 
braces the entire country. So it 
is that we have this group of 
shouting, hustling men executing 
mysterious orders, of busy clerks 
chalking up orders, the clatter of 
typewriters, the ringing of tele- 
phones and above all and dominat- 
ing all, the staccato barking of the 
telegraph keys. Such are the Coral 
Gables general sales offices. 

“At present prices are advancing 
steadily. The total figures for 1925 
have just been released. They 
show total sales amounting to 
$94,058,764. For the month of 
December alone the sales were 
$13,944,820. 

“Already plans are on foot which 
may lead to the installation of a 
ticker service to record sales and 
prices. Should the ticker arrive it 
will complete the picture.” 
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Federal Trade Commission Splits on 
Advertising Agency Case 


Commissioner Humphrey Issues Dissenting Opinion Claiming 
Commission Has No Authority to Regulate Questioned Practices 


ECENT developments in the 
R Federal Trade Commission’s 
proceedings against the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies and several groups of 
newspaper publishers, indicate 
that there is a sharp division of 
sentiment within the commission 
as to its jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject matter of the complaint. 

On January 15, the commission 
issued its official order, overruhng 
the motion of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association to 
dismiss the proceeding for want of 
jurisdiction, and sustaining the 
motion of counsel for the commis- 
sion to amend the complaint; thus 
broadening the charges and includ- 
ing as respondents the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and the Six Point League. 
This order was issued without in- 
dication as to whether or not it 
represented the unanimous opinion 
of the commission, and it was gen- 
erally assumed that the vote was 
unanimous, 

A week later, however, on Jan- 
uary 22, Commissioner W. E. 
Humphrey issued a statement in 
which he dissents from the con- 
clusion of the majority on the 
question of including the news- 
paper publishers as respondents. 
This statement, which was delayed 
by reason of illness, is as follows: 

Being prevented by illness from being 
present when the motion of the respond- 
ents to dismiss this action for want of 
jurisdiction was decided, I want to place 


on record my dissent to the action of the 
commission in their overruling such motion. 

In order to invoke the jurisdiction of 
the commission, it must be alleged and 
proven that the respondents have been or 
are using an unfair method of competition 
in interstate commerce, which has a dan- 
gerous tendency to unduly hinder compe- 
tition or create monopoly. The facts in 
this case, appearing from the record and 
from the argument of counsel, fail at every 
vital point. 

The agreements and practices alleged 
against which the commission is asked to 
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make an order to cease and desist: (1) do 
not constitute a method of competition in 
commerce; they relate entirely to the sale 
of advertising space in newspapers, and 
advertising is not commerce; it is service; 
(2), do not ‘constitute a method of com- 
petition. Newspapers pay uniform com- 
missions on their advertising rates, which 
rates are not uniform but fixed by each 
newspaper for its own purposes. and on 
its own independent judgment. Newspa- 
pers may be competitors with each other 
but they are not competitors with adver- 
tising agencies or advertisers, The com- 
mission has no power over the commis- 


sions that the newspapers may pay to 


their agencies. 


Advertising agencies may compete with 
each other, but the uniform commission 
paid by newspapers for their service is 
not a method of competition as among 
them. 

The uniform commission referred to is 
not unfair to anyone. The agreements and 
practices complained of do not hinder com- 
petition in commerce or tend to create a 
monopoly therein. Not one fact in the 
case indicates such a tendency. 


It may be that certain advertising agen- 
cies desire to maintain a system of rebates 
to advertisers of portions of the commis- 
sion paid to them by the newspapers. Ad- 
mitted that such practices would be unfair, 
it is not a method of competition in com- 
merce, and the Federal Trade Commission 
would have no power to prevent such 
practices. 

There is not, in my judgment, a single 
fact, either in the record or in the argu- 
ment of counsel, to justify making the 
various newspapers parties to this action. 
If the facts show anything on this point, 
it is that the newspapers are the victims 
and not the participants in this controversy. 

This whole case may be summed up in 
this statement: that it is the effort of a 
very few large advertisers to coerce the 
newspapers to give them a rebate equal 
to the commission that the newspaper pays 
to its advertising agencies. In other words, 
it is an effort on the part of certain large 
advertisers to compel the newspapers to 
grant them special privileges. Certainly 
the newspapers may fairly refuse to make 
such unfair discrimination in favor of a 
few powerful advertisers, 

The practices and methods followed by 
the newspapers in this controversy, are 
exactly analogous to the methods and prac- 
tices of the insurance business of the coun- 
try and all other businesses conducted on 
a commission basis. 


This obviously does not change 
the status of the case in any way, 


or relieve the respondents from the 
necessity of defending themselves 
against the charges which have 
been made formal by the commis- 
sion. It does indicate, however, 
that at least one member of the 
commission is in doubt as to its 
authority to regulate the practices 
upon which the charges of con- 
spiracy are based. 


William Power Joins U.S. 
Advertising Corporation 


William, S. Power has joined the 
United States Advertising Corpo- 
ration at Toledo, Ohio, as director 
of merchandising. Mr. Power has 
been at the head of his own adver- 
tising organization for the past 
twenty years. 


Reimers & Osborn Have 
New Offices 


Reimers & Osborn, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, an- 
nounces the removal of its offices 
from 1819 Broadway to the new 
Murray Hill Building, 285 Mad- 
ison Avenue at Fortieth Street. 


F. A. Arnold Addresses 
Pittsburgh Club 


F. A. Arnold, secretary of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York 
City, addressed members of the 
Pittsburgh Advertising Club at 
their meeting on January 26 on 
“The Functions of an Advertising 
Agency.” 


Franklin L, Miller, district sales 
manager of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, spoke at the January 22 
weekly luncheon meeting of the 
St. Louis Sales Managers’ Bureau 
on “Every Salesman a Traveling 
Merchandise Manager.” 
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In the Areas A and B, 
Boston’s 12-mile Trading Area, are 


64% of department store charge accounts 60% of all hardware stores 

74% of alldepartment store packagedeliveries 57% of all dry goods stores 

61% of all grocery stores 55% 7o of all furniture stores 

57% of all drug stores 46% of all automobile dealers and garages 


Here the Sunday Globe delivers 34,367 more copies than the next Boston 
Sunday newspaper. The Globe concentrates—199,392 daily—176,479 Sunday. 


The Globe sells B oston., 
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Why Nortridge Stopped Trying to 
Compete With Exaggerated 
Advertising For Salesmen 


wi RANKLY, the reason we 
B scrvea advertising for 
salesmen was because we 
found that, conscientiously, we 
could not compete with concerns 
offering steady incomes of from 
$100 to $500 a week and profits 
upward of 300 per cent, in their 
hectic efforts to hire salesmen,” 
said J. H. Nortridge, president of 
the North Ridge Brush Company, 
Inc., Freeport, Illinois. 


“Until a few years ago,” Mr. 
Nortridge added by way of explan- 
ation, “we could state actual facts 
and reasonable figures in our ad- 
vertisements and get a profitable 
number of inquiries, many of 
which, through a good follow-up 
system, resulted in the hiring of 
good men. 


The Siren Call 


“Take up any of the magazines 
and periodicals that feature sales 
help wanted advertisements, and 
what do you see? Shrieking head- 
lines, with equally beguiling text, 
offering ‘dead easy’ work and enor- 
mous profits. 


“When these exaggerations be- 
gan to appear, we decided that, 
unless we wanted to stretch the 
truth like a rubber band, there was 
no use of our trying to compete 
with them. 

“Let me say this: when it be- 
comes necessary for our house to 
exaggerate the truth in its adver- 
tisements in order to interest and 
hire salesmen, we are going out of 
business. 


“Possibly the firms that are 
offering, figuratively speaking, to 
give any raw rookie a big chunk 
of the earth with a neatly painted 
fence around it for a few hours’ 
work, are the Twentieth Century’s 
philanthropists. We are not. We 
are in business to earn a fair 
return on our investment of time, 


By August Wolf 


knowledge and money by serving 
the public with needed, useful, 
dependable products at reasonable 
prices. 

“Writers and sponsors of adver- 
tising in numerous publications,” 
Mr. Nortridge continued, “are tak- 
ing undue liberties with the facts 
when they alluringly picture to 
novices ‘dead easy’ jobs at several 
times the income a trained, ex- 
perienced, hard-working salesman 
could possibly earn by devoting all 
of his time and efforts to the work. 

“Unnecessary leaning toward 
the superlative and the tendency, 
unwittingly perhaps, to twist the 
facts, are doing much more harm 
than appears on the surface. Cer- 
tain it is that writers of these 
advertisements are taking long 
chances with the confidence of 
prospective salesmen and_ the 
public. 

“The damage that these exag- 
gerations in advertising do in the 
agency business is enormous in 
dollars and cents, aside from the 
losses sustained by the turn-over 
of man-power. 


Fantastic Salary Promises 


“When a man, who would be 
tickled to the toes to earn $35 a 
week, is hpynotized into trying for 
one of the $100 to $500-a-week 
jobs, he gets the starch taken out 
of him the first week on learning 
that he is not the chap the clev- 
erly-worded advertisement talked 
about. 

“What follows? Simply this: 
Either he is ‘hooked’ by another 
flashy offer or he gives up—dis- 
illusioned and disheartened, and 
calls himself a failure. 

“Thousands of men are going 
through the sales-hopper. They 
have tried and failed. They have 
given up—discouraged. They have 
decided they are in the wrong 
field.” 


“What do you think is the rem- 
edy ?” was asked. 

“If these same men would take 
up fair and square propositions, 
believing they could earn $35 a 
week which, perhaps, is as much 
or more than they have ever 
earned, and if they realized that 
selling is a science and a profes- 
sion, second to none, I believe they 
would be successful with firms 
that train their men. 

“By this I do not mean the con- 
cerns that send men out with 
sample cases, pats on the shoulders 
and prayers and tell them to ‘hop 
to it,’ but reputable houses that 
give thorough training and _ in- 
structions.” 

Answering another 
Mr. Nortridge said: 


question, 


“Easy Money a Farce” 


“Yes; there are many specialty 
houses that do not exaggerate the 
earning possibilities of salesmen 
handling their lines. They believe 
that confidence-building is good 
salesmanship, They know that an 
offer of an easy position with big 
money is worse than a farce. 

“Experienced salesmen see it in 
the same light—that positions pay- 
ing big salaries demand highly 
specialized knowledge, constant 
study, and hard work.” 

Mr. Nortridge believes it is pos- 
sible to write resultful copy for 
direct selling houses without mak- 
ing reference to possible earnings. 
He favors copy that holds few or 
no promises, but challenges the 
reader. 

Instead of coaxing or holding 
out extravagant inducements and 
lures, Mr. Nortridge would put on 
the prospective salesman the 
burden of proving his qualifications 
and fitness for the position offered 
by the advertiser. 
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Why Salesmen Muff So Many 


Inquiries 


Do inquiries suffer from effects of slip-shod 
salesmanship because so many salesmen believe 
they represent orders which are all but signed? 


URPRISED at the low per- 
S centage of inquiries turned 

into sales by his salesmen, a 
Des Moines sales manager recently 
devoted a week to investigating 
the methods used by his own, and 
other salesmen, in handling leads 
and inquiries passed on to them by 
the home office. 

He found many reasons for the 
low percentage of closures, Among 
new salesmen he found that an 
inquiry is too often looked upon 
as a sure sale. Inexperienced sales- 
men seem to feel that a man who 
makes inquiry about a product is 
already sold. They are inclined to 
think that all they have to do is 
to visit the prospect and write up 
the order. 

Among old salesmen he found 
that inquiries are looked upon as 
little short of a troublesome nui- 
sance, foisted upon them by some- 
one back at headquarters. The 
attitude of the old salesmen was 
found to be the direct result of 
having at one time entertained the 
same idea as the new salesmen— 
that a lead meant a sure sale. 

A Typical “Inquiry” Case 

During the time this sales man- 
ager was investigating the manner 
of handling inquiries, he decided 
to buy a new portable typewriter. 
His old typewriter had been per- 
fectly satisfactory and he was in- 
clined to trade it in on a new model 
of the same make. But friends had 
advised him to try another make. 
He answered an advertisement and 
asked for information about the 
machine which was new to him. 

In a few days a salesman ap- 
peared with a typewriter in a little 
black case. Placing the case on 
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By John Garth 


the sales manager’s desk, the sales- 
man said, “I understand you want 
to buy a ‘Ribbonslitter’ type- 
writer.” 

“Why, no, I don’t want to buy 
one of those typewriters,” an- 
swered the sales manager. Now 
of course, no buyer is going to 
come right out and admit that he 
is just straining ‘at the traces to 
buy anything. It isn’t human 
nature to give the seller that much 
of an upper hand in any transac- 
tion. 

When the salesman heard the 
sales manager didn’t want to buy 
a machine he looked nonplused 
and chagrined. 


One Good Order Ruined 


“Oh, I guess I was mistaken— 
I thought you wanted one,” re- 
plied the salesman. Then he said 
a few words about his machine, 
allowed as how it was the very 
latest thing in writing devices, that 
it was worth the money, and that 
it was a big seller. Before the 
sales manager had time to ask any 
questions or gently admit that he 
might be induced to buy a machine 
the salesman went away without 
even opening up the case and 
showing the typewriter. 


“Of course, that typewriter man 
wasn’t a salesman at all,” the sales 
manager said. “He didn’t even 
know the first principles of selling. 
Think of what he did. He got in 
to see a man who had asked for 
information about a machine, but 
left the office without showing the 
machine itself. I was never so 
surprised and disgusted in all my 
life. But I found his lack of in- 
itiative more or less typical of 
several salesmen who called in 
answer to inquiries. All of them 


had the same general idea—that a 
man who inquires or asks for in- 
formation is ready to buy—that it 
isn’t necessary to sell him.” 


This sales manager’s experience 
with the typewriter man is more 
or less typical of the manner in 
which many salesmen follow up 
inquiries. They assume too much 
—that the prospect is waiting to 
stick his name on an order blank. 


How Opportunities Slide 


The same sales manager had 
another experience with a group of ~ 
automobile salesmen. Of five auto- 
mobile companies which were 
given an opportunity to sell him 
a car, only two of them had sales- 
men with enough “get up and get” 
about them actively to follow up 
his original inquiry. In all five 
cases he took his old machine to 
the sales room and left his name 
and address. One salesman called 
him on the telephone; one sales- 
man made one personal call, with- 
out even getting the sales manager 
away from his desk long enough 
to come downstairs and look at a 
car which was waiting at the curb. 
The salesman who closed the order 
made three calls in one week, dem- 
onstrated two different models, 
and drove the sales manager home 
one afternoon so his wife could 
have a look at the car. Two sales- 
men made no effort whatever to 
follow up the prospect after they 
had made an appraisal of his old 
machine. 

Last month the writer received 
an unusually convincing circular 
from a real estate company. The 
return card was stamped and sent 
on its way for more information. 
Two days later a salesman called 
and said, “I’m speaking for the 
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Whoosit Real Estate Company. I 
understand you are interested in 
some of our property. When can 
you go and see it?” 

This salesman was told that it 
was very indefinite when the prop- 
erty could be visited. After a few 
short remarks he said goodby and 
hung up the receiver. No other 
effort has been made to follow the 
inquiry. No printed matter has 
been sent as promised. 

This article is being written on 
Monday. The previous Tuesday I 
telephoned a Chicago manufac- 
turer to send a salesman to see me. 
I wanted to buy some emblems. 
The man who answered the tele- 
phone promised to send a sales- 
man the following day, which was 
Wednesday. No salesman ap- 
peared. I forgot the matter. Sat- 
urday a salesman telephoned say- 
ing that he would come in Monday 
or Tuesday if I were still inter- 
ested. From the tone of his talk, 
it seemed as if he expected me to 
have the order all written up, 
waiting to hand him when he 
walks in. If he does expect to 
find the order waiting for him, he 
will be disappointed. I have al- 
ready been in touch with two other 
firms and will probably have the 
order placed—with a competitor— 
when he arrives, exactly a week 
late. Can you blame me? 


The Dealer’s Attitude 


The way dealers handle inquir- 
ies is even worse than the methods 
employed by salesmen. 


Here is a fair sample: A farmer 
in. Washington, Iowa, was im- 
pressed by an advertisement of a 
manure spreader in a farm paper. 
He sent in an inquiry. The manu- 
facturer promptly sent a catalog 
and printed matter and sent the 
farmer’s original letter to the local 
dealer. About a week after the 
dealer received the letter he met 
the farmer on the street. 


“Say, I’ve got a letter you wrote 
the factory about manure spread- 
ers. Come over and see that 
spreader. I’ve got one right on 
the floor. You didn’t have to write 
for information, because you can 
see the machine itself. When are 
you coming over?” 

This was the dealer’s only at- 
tempt to make the sale. A week 
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or so later the farmer sent a mail 
order to a mail order house for a 
spreader. A month or so later the 
dealer met the farmer again. “How 
about that spreader?” he asked. 
The farmer admitted he had 
bought one from a mail order 
house, 

“Well, why in thunder did you 
do that? Don’t you know you 
ought to trade at home? You 
didn’t even come in and see that 
spreader of mine. I suppose you 
think you saved a lot of money?” 


One Plan That Works 


Needless to say the farmer was 
peeved. It so happened that the 
sales manager of the implement 
house visited this dealer shortly 
afterwards and the matter was 
brought up. Determined to ascer- 
tain why the farmer bought from 
the mail order house, the sales 
manager visited Mr. Farmer. After 
an enlightening talk with the 
farmer, the sales manager found 
that the farmer was peeved be- 
cause the manufacturer sent his 
original letter to the dealer. He 
was also peeved at the way the 
dealer tried to sell him, and more 
peeved at the dealer’s attitude 
when he learned that the farmer 
had bought his machine from a 
mail order house. 


As a result of this experience 
the sales manager changed the en- 
tire method of handling inquiries. 
First, he discontinued the practice 
of sending original inquiries to 
dealers, because he learned that 
farmers don’t like to have their 
letters sent on to local dealers. 
One farmer thought that the dealer 
would feel as if he were trying to 
buy direct and save the dealer’s 
profit. Another farmer said he 
didn’t like to have his letters read 
by all the clerks in the store. 


In notifying dealers of inquiries, 
this sales manager now sends a 
form letter, which embodies sug- 
gestions for handling inquiries. 
The letter says: 

“Mr. is interested in a manure 
spreader. We suggest that you invite him 
to come to your store or, if possible, it 
would be better that you call at his home. 

“He will be interested in the following 
points of superiority.” 

Then the letter lists several 
points which should be explained. 
The letter does not state that the 


farmer has inquired. Since trying 
this plan results have been better, 
because in the manufacturer’s 
house organ a careful attempt has 
been made to educate dealers in 
the matter of handling inquiries. 
The salesmen have also been 
schooled in the fine art of teaching 
dealers how to follow up inquiries 
passed along by the house. 


This sales manager has several 
suggestions for following up in- 
quiries. They are: “Assume the 
prospect knows little or nothing 
about the features of our machine. 
Explain everything carefully, just 
as though he had never shown any 
interest. Do not depend too much 
on the literature we have mailed 
from the house. The chances are 
that the prospect has read little if 
any of this material. Do not say, 
‘I understand you are interested in 
our machine.’ This statement puts 
the prospect on the defensive im- 
mediately. Instead of this opening 
say, ‘I want to show you some fea- 
tures of this machine which users 
have found unusually useful.’ 

“Never make the mistake so 
many salesmen make, of trying to 
make the prospect feel that he has 
committed himself by sending in 
an inquiry. Nothing will upset a 
sale quicker. Act as though you 
have come to bring information, 
not to close a sale.” 


Better Salesmanship Needed 


This advice is good. It should 
be carefully followed by all sales- 
men who follow up _ inquiries. 
Many good sales are ruined be- 
cause salesmen muff the ball in 
following prospects who have 
shown an interest by answering an 
advertisement, Nine times out of 
ten the prospect who answers an 
advertisement needs just as much 
selling effort as the “cold” prospect 
who has been “dug up” by the 
salesman. Sales managers, promo- 
tion men and advertising managers 
should impress this on the sales- 
man’s mind. They should show 
him how to answer the prospect’s 
inquiry without letting the pros- 
pect think that he has obligated 
himself in any way. Above all, the 
salesman must not assume that 
the prospect is ready to buy, or 
that any part of the regular sales 
canvass can be left out. 
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Methods That Reduce Selling Costs 
and Increase Volume 


What Our Salesmen Learned When They 
Started Keeping Their Own Sales Records 


By L. B. Shaw 


President, Machinists Supply Company, Chicago 


URING the war, a general 
1D) given to cynical philosophy 
said, “Man creates machin- 

ery more powerful than himself. 
Then the machinery destroys its 


creator. What fools men are!” 


In a sense, this truth applies 
even more pertinently to business. 
To increase profits, we devise 
elaborate systems for determining 
mark-up, keeping sales records, 
and handling inventory, credits, 
and claims; we clutter the office 
with neat but costly files, blue 
prints, ledgers, maps and statistical 


records, until the expense of keep- 
ing these records up to date finally 
boosts overhead to the point where 
it chokes profits. 

This is especially true in the 
sales department. I am not decry- 
ing order and system, for I realize 
that they are essential to the 
smooth running of any business, 
but I maintain that there is such 
a thing as being overburdened 
with them. 

Over here at the Machinists Sup- 
ply Company, we are staging a 
reversion to simplicity. In one 


department, for instance, the direct 
saving has amounted to the elim- 
ination of one clerk’s salary. But 
more than that, this new policy has 
increased our volume 10 per cent. 


Formerly one girl gave her en- 
tire time to posting the salesmen’s 
daily reports for permanent file. 
She spent most of her time asking 
everyone in the office to help her 
decipher the mill supply items 
listed. The reports consisted of 
each call made, detailed remarks, 
and orders. The girl simply trans- 
ferred this information onto the 
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cards and filed them 


customers’ 
alphabetically according to cus- 
tomer. 


The card - which is reprinted on 
page 183, gives a total of last year’s 
business for comparison with this 
year’s. Thus the sales manager, 
for whom the reports are intended, 
can check to see if the account is 
slipping away or growing closer 
to the house each month. While 
he consulted these cards frequently 
and analyzed the accounts with the 
men, he found that they did not 
attach enough significance to the 
monthly and yearly comparison. 
They seldom bothered to take the 
time it required to read their cards 
intelligently. Accordingly, we dis- 
pensed with the services of the 
clerk, and now each salesman 
takes care of his own accounts in 
less than thirty minutes a day, for 
he needs no interpreter to read his 
own handwriting. 


Keeping Tab on Buyers 


The customer’s card is a neces- 
sary supplement to the daily 
report, because it would take too 
much time to sort out twelve sep- 
arate sheets to trace the progress 
of one account. The card tells all 
information at a glance. 


A business acquaintance of mine 
once asked if the ledger did not 
contain the same information. I 
explained that while the ledger 
would show the progress from 
month to month, it would not in- 
dicate how many calls the sales- 
man had made, or the results of 
each call. Therefore the sales 
manager would have no way of 
knowing whether his salesmen 
were giving any one account a 
minimum or a maximum of atten- 
tion. 

When the salesmen post their 
own records, the “facts” are 
brought home more forcefully, and 
this results in actual measures be- 
ing taken to increase the volume 
from each customer. From 8:00 
to 8:30 o’clock every morning, the 
city men come in and work at 
their own desks in the city depart- 
ment. Each man has a drawer in 
the files for his own accounts. 
When he is ready to start out at 
8:30, he is primed with concrete 
facts about each account. 


He has fingered through his 
file, taken notes on inactive ac- 
counts, and checked back to see if 
there were any complaints which 
had not been adjusted. Thus he 
has a “conversation entree” with 
each buyer. 


During this “file review” the 
salesman lists the men he must 
see today, and with this definite 
program before him, he goes out 
with the idea of accomplishing just 
so much work in spite of traffic 
delays, waits outside the purchas- 
ing agent’s sanctum, and a score 
of other contingencies which 
might otherwise mean only an ex- 
cuse for a poor day’s work. This 
list would mean nothing without 
specific notes opposite each name, 
but when there is something defi- 
nite to discuss with each man, the 
salesman practically doubles the 
number of calls he would ordinar- 
ily make, 

The same advantages hold true 
in the country. The salesmen come 
in Saturday mornings, post their 
cards, and attend sales meetings. 
Even though they keep their own 
records, there is no opportunity for 
a salesman to exaggerate the 
number of calls made, for each 
month’s volume on the customer’s 
card is an accurate check against 
the daily report. 


Brings Increased Volume 


Our men actually take few 
orders. They are our press agents; 
they funnel a steady flow of busi- 
ness. We know that our clientele 
call on us mainly for rush orders— 
that is the mission of any jobber. 
Therefore, it is up to the salesmen 
to create good will, to talk confi- 
dence and service and quality, so 
that when an account needs some- 
thing in a hurry, the name “Ma- 
chinists Supply Company” will 
suggest itself automatically. 

This new arrangement of record 
keeping wastes no selling hours. 
It gives the sales manager time for 
thinking and planning real sales 
building plans instead of jacking 
up his men continually. It saves 
the salary of a clerk. But all these 
advantages are insignificant in 
comparison to a 10 per cent in- 
crease in volume which we trace 
directly to this procedure. 


Our compensation plan has also 
come in for its share of simplifica- 
tion, Despite the fact that I am 
a firm believer in commissions as 
an incentive to increase sales, | 
found that in the jobbing business 
with its many items, fair commis- 
sions demand a _ mathematical 
expert. It is obvious that staple 
items bearing a 5 per cent net 
profit and specialties with a 25 per 
cent net profit, necessitate gradu- 
ated commissions. Then when 
market values fluctuate, the sales- 
men become disgruntled if we 
make the item harder to sell by 
raising the price, but we do not 
raise the commission at the same 
time. Now, by paying a straight 
salary, we have eliminated this ill- 
will and also the salary of the man 
who maintained the commission 
system and his clerk. 


Salesmen Use Cars 


A contest held each month on 
but one item presents an opportun- 
ity to each man to increase his 
earning capacity. For example, 
this month we have chosen an elec- 
tric drill, The man who sells the 
highest volume receives a 5 per 
cent commission, In this way we 
can concentrate each month on 
profitable goods or merchandise on 
which we are overstocked. Interest 
in each contest is sustained 
throughout the month, as daily or 
weekly results are not announced 
until the last day. 

While the men naturally take 
orders on other items, they concen- 
trate their selling effort on a few, 
and as a consequence we are sell- 
ing primarily what we want to 
sell. As someone said in a recent 
issue of “Sales Management,” we 
believe in controlling sales on cer- 
tain goods instead of increasing 
them. 

In the final analysis, selling 
costs are, of course, only relative. 
Since our salesmen use cars, our 
volume has increased fully 25 per 
cent. In the city, we paid a man 
$20 a month for carfare and an 
occasional cabfare. Now we pay 
him $40 a month to cover the run- 
ning and maintenance expenses of 
his car. This additional cost is 
negligible when we consider that 
the number of calls has been prac- 
tically doubled and volume has 
increased some 25 per cent. 
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Simpson Tells How United Drug Men 
Sell Big Orders 


‘Teaching the Dealer to Appreciate the Real Sales 
Opportunities of a Line is a Salesman’s Biggest Job’’ 


HAT the right sort of 

\ \ salesmanship can do when 

faced with the necessity 
of landing big orders is shown by 
a letter from H. L. Simpson, sales 
manager of the United Drug Com- 
pany. Mr. Simpson tells how one 
of his salesmen made a big buyer 
of a comparatively small account 
in Boise, Idaho. 

The salesman—we will call him 
Smith—approached a _ druggist 
named Jones in Boise, seeking an 
order for a shipment of Mother’s 
Day candy, packed in special pack- 
ages for the occasion. 


Smith Presents a Plan 


When Smith made known his 
intentions, Jones told him he had 
already committed himself for his 
supply of Mother’s Day candy. He 
had bought seventy-two pounds of 
candy for this occasion from a 
competitor. Because the United 
Drug Company Stores give exclu- 
sive agencies in each town, Smith 
was faced with the necessity of 
going without an order, or of mak- 
ing Jones see that seventy-two 
pounds of candy was but a starter. 

Smith told the druggist that he 
had in mind a special selling plan 
by which it would be possible for 
the sales people in Jones’ two 
stores to sell a quantity of 
Mother’s Day candy far in excess 
of the seventy-two pounds which 
had been purchased from an out- 
side concern. This plan he out- 
lined to the dealer and the manager 
of his second store. 

“During that three-quarters of 
an hour,” Mr. Simpson says, in 
commenting on this sale, “Smith 
displayed an exceptional knowl- 
edge of his merchandise, pointing 
out what had already been accom- 
plished, not only in other stores in 
his own territory, but also in vari- 
ous sections of the country where 
this concrete selling scheme had 
been put into operation.” 


Smith then suggested that in 
order to secure the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the sales people in 
both of Jones’ stores, that a small 
commission be paid the retail 
clerks to remunerate them for the 
extra effort expended. At the 
close of the talk Jones asked how 
many pounds of Mother’s Day 
candy Smith felt the two stores 
should purchase. Smith had al- 
ready definitely fixed in his mind 
a quantity of 1,000 pounds which 
he suggested should be appor- 
tioned equally among the sales 
people in the stores, taking into 
consideration the possibilities of 
each sales person to take care of 
his or her assigned quantity. 

After some further discussion, 
Smith secured an order for 750 
pounds of candy. The dealer was 
so pleased with the sales plan for- 
mulated by Smith that he sug- 
gested a meeting be held the fol- 
lowing evening at one of the local 
hotels in order to permit Smith to 
present his plan to the retail clerks 
himself. 


How the Salesman Cashed In 


Desiring to cooperate with 
Smith, the dealer personally tele- 
phoned every one of Smith’s cus- 
tomers within a wide radius of 
Boise, inviting them to attend the 
meeting the following evening, at 
which time Smith was scheduled 
to outline his selling plan for put- 
ting across in a big way the 
Mother’s Day package of candy. 


All of the Jones Drug Company 
sales people and twelve of Smith’s 
customers, one of whom had come 
a distance of eighty miles in re- 
sponse to the invitation, attended 
the meeting. Smith presented his 
plan. After the meeting he took 
orders for more than 1,500 pounds 
of Mother’s Day packages from 
the twelve out of town agents, 
some of whom operated stores in 
very small communities. 


Not satisfied with even such an 
unusual order, Smith then tackled 
the job of re-selling Jones on the 
leading packages of the regular 
line of candy. And he was suc- 
cessful. 

Pointing out the many construc- 
tive angles to this salesman’s work 
on this dealer, Mr. Simpson says, 
“His customer because of former 
poor success with our line of candy 
was prejudiced, immediately when 
approached on the Mother’s Day 
candy proposition, and had al- 
ready purchased what he believed 
to be a sufficient quantity of candy 
for this particular holiday. The 
difference between the work per- 
formed by the competitive candy 
salesman and Mr. Smith is simply 
this: the competitive salesman had 
sold Jones an order of candy, 
nothing more. 

“Smith sold Jones a well thought 
out method whereby the latter 
could sell a substantial quantity of 
his particular article, and it was 
comparatively easy to secure an 
order of some size. Smith’s work 
was constructive in that it resulted 
not only in selling a tremendous 
quantity of one particular item, 
but what is more remarkable, re- 
sulted in reselling Mr. Jones on 
the entire line of candy. The result 
was that in the first nine months 
of 1925 he sold Mr. Jones within 
$300 worth as much candy as the 
combined purchases amounted to 
for the four previous years. 


Big Sales Chances Overlooked 


“To encourage action on the 
part of the sales people, Smith not 
only pointed out the proper 
method of selling the Mother’s 
Day package, but he practiced 
what he preached to the extent of 
selling and securing the money for 
forty-four packages one Saturday 
evening in the lobby of the Owy- 
hee Hotel at Boise.” 

Incidents such as this serve only 
to suggest the fields of diamonds 
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George Batten Corporation 


322 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Ws: have incorporated a company under the laws of the 
State of Illinois, known as George Batten Corporation, 
through which our Western business will be served. This 
will involve no change whatever in the close and co- 
operative relations now existing among our three offices 
in New York, Chicago, and Boston. 


Several desirable ends, however, are served by the form- 
ing of the new Corporation. It is now possible for us to 
extend to the strong and capable men, Mr. Hurst, Mr. 
Mitchell, and Mr. Brewer, who have been of such mate- 
rial assistance in the growth and success of our Western 
business, opportunities for recognition and participation 
in line with the traditional policy of George Batten, the 
founder of our business. 


The Offcers and Directors of the new George Batten 
Corporation are: William H. Johns, President; R. L. Hurst, 
Vice-President and General Manager; Charles D. Mitchell, 
Vice-President; F. R. Feland, Secretary; and 
R. J. Hayward, Treasurer.. 


New York Chicago Boston 
GEORGE BATTEN Company, INc. GEORGE BATTEN CORPORATION GEORGE BaTTEN Company, INc. 
383 Madison Avenue McCormick Building 10 State Street 
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‘THE MEETING 
OF MINDS 


HEN any two parties 

enter into a contract, 
three essential elements are 
involved. 

They are the subject mat- 
ter, the consideration, and a 
meeting of minds. 

All are important, but the 
last one is the most delicate 
and the most interesting. 

Until there has been a 
meeting of minds, there is 
no contract—not even the 
beginnings of one. 


And thanking the law for . 


that phrase, “a meeting of 
minds,” we here and now 
most solemnly affirm that 
without a meeting of minds 
there can be no relation that 
is pleasant, profitable, or per- 
manent between an advertis- 
ing agency and a client. 

Almost we would say there 
cannot be the beginnings of 
such a relationship. 

Further, we say that if 
there does exist a true meet- 


LA nro 


ing of minds, all other things 
are likely to follow. 

Yet the advertiser who is 
trying to select an agency 
usually looks for everything 
else before he looks for minds 
that meet with his own. 


W uat ARE the usual 
things that advertisers 
consider when they are inter- 
viewing agency men with the 
prospect of engaging the serv- 
ices of an advertising agency? 
Here are some of the ques- 
tions they want answered: 
Are you a large agency or 
a small agency? 
Are the owners of your 


business active in the daily 


work of your organization? 

What accounts have you 
lost in the past two years 
and why? 


(This is a naive question. Would the 
answers of the bereaved agency and the 
departed client be likely to tally?) 


What accounts do you 
serve in fields similar to 
our own? 

What important accounts 
have you secured recently, 
and what agencies previously 
served them? 

How many departments 
have you, and what is the 
business history of the men 
in charge of them? 

And so on. We have made 
up a list of two dozen—and 
answered them too, by jiminy— 
and any real advertiser who 
is curious about either the 
questions or the answers may 
see them at any time. 

But this catechism is in- 
effectual because it neither 
leads nor points to a meeting 
of minds. 

We have heard advertisers 
say, “We consider X a fine 
agency man, but we don’t 
believe he has a strong or- 
ganization behind him.” 
Others say, “The Z agency 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, INc. «x 
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is a good house, but they sent 
a weak man to see us.”’ 

All searching, all feeling, 
all grasping for some stand- 
ard,some measuring stick, by 
which to select the right 
agency—and all blind to the 
biggest consideration of all. 

For if I can see your busi- 
ness as you see it and see 
your goal’as you see it; if I 
can nag you when you need 
it and rise to your nagging 
when I need it; if I can 
show you what is wrong with 
your algebra while you help 
me with my physics; if I can 
do what you can’t do and can 
understand what you can’t 


NEW YORK 
383 Madison Avenue 


BOSTON 
10 State Street 


CHICAGO 
McCormick Building 


say; if you can use what I 
love to give; and if you seek 
what I have the knack of 
finding—then we belong to- 
gether. 

And it doesn’t make any 
difference whether I am a 
“Jittle one-man agency” with 
desk room somewhere or 
whether I am a “big incorpo- 
rated agency” with branches 
in several cities. It makes no 
difference who does my con- 
tacting (incidentally, that is 
the foolishest word that busi- 
ness has fostered in five years) 
or “what type of account 
predominates in my organ- 
ization.” 


eAdvertising 


V 


“Better be a nettle in the 
side of your friend, than his 
echo,” said Emerson; and 
when we speak of a “meeting 
of minds” we do not mean a 
“Yes” agency. We mean 
those things that you can’t 
always see by looking over a 
book of proofs, or walking 
down a row of offices, or shak- 
ing a line of hands. 

We mean both parties 
thinking of the same thing 
and trying to do the same 
thing. 

We mean a meeting of minds. 
Already you pretty well un- 
derstand what we mean — or 
you don’t. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc, 
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NEW YORK 
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which are constantly being over- 
iooked by salesmen who either 
haven’t the nerve to go after big 
orders, or who simply haven’t dis- 
covered that they’re writing small 
orders from buyers who, with 
a little intelligent salesmanship, 
could be made to buy in much 
larger quantities, 

The problem of teaching sales- 
men to use the tactics adopted by 
Mr. Smith as outlined in the fore- 
going paragraphs is complicated 
by the many salesmen who cannot 
or will not picture for themselves 
the opportunities for selling in 
large quantities. 

Very few salesmen think in 
large terms. Many of them are 
afraid to approach the larger buy- 
ers, Others are convinced that big 
orders come only as a result of 
price cutting tactics. And many 
salesmen are temperamentally un- 
qualified to think in big terms. 
But there are many opportunities 
to arouse salesmen to thinking in 
bigger terms. 


Selling the Big Ones 


What can be done in this respect 
is shown by the experience of one 
sales manager whose methods are 
described in the following para- 
graphs. He was able to show some 
salesmen how to land the larger 
accounts, 

Checking over the accounts in 
various territories, the sales man- 
ager of a textile mill noticed a 
strange discrepancy in the size of 
accounts in adjoining territories. 

In one territory worked by a 
salesman whose headquarters were 
at Cleveland, all the accounts were 
small. This salesman, it seemed, 
never went near the really big 
buyers. He specialized in selling 
the outlying stores, the stores in 
smaller towns, leaving the cream 
of the business for competitors. 

The territory out of Pittsburgh 
was handled in exactly the oppo- 
site manner. The Pittsburgh sales- 
man had a knack for selling the 
biggest accounts in his territory. 
Without cutting prices, without 
making concessions of any kind, he 
seemed able to sell the biggest 
stores in his territory. The small 
stores were invariably neglected. 


There was no reason for the 
Cleveland salesman to neglect the 
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big stores. The same advertising 
support was accorded the Cleve- 
land territory. There was little, if 
any, difference in the selling pos- 
sibilities of the line in the two 
territories. 

Obviously, the trouble in Cleve- 
land was directly chargeable to 
the salesman. He either did not 
appreciate the possibilities of his 
line, was not the caliber of man to 
call on big stores, or was in a rut. 
The sales manager decided to find 
out. 

The first thing he did was to 
prepare a list of large accounts 
which were extremely desirable. 
Then he wrote the Pittsburgh man 
and asked for full details as to how 
he obtained several of the biggest 
accounts in his territory. 

Back came a very helpful letter 
from the Pittsburgh salesman. He 


told how he had closed the big- 


accounts by selling the store own- 
ers on the idea that a connection 
with his house was a valuable asset 
to any store. He outlined his work 
in detail and showed how he had, 
step by step, worked his way up 
to the store owners, not neglecting 
the department buyers, and in- 
duced the owners to authorize the 
buyers to take on his line in a big 
way. 

The sales manager’s next step 
was to write the Cleveland sales- 
man and firmly but tactfully point 
out the necessity for obtaining 
some of the business from the 
larger accounts. He listed some 
of the accounts in the Pittsburgh 
territory and explained that there 
was no reason for not having sim- 
ilar accounts on the books from 
Cleveland. 


What One Sales Manager Did 


The Cleveland salesman at first 
was inclined to resent the letter. 
“Aren’t you satisfied with the vol- 
ume of business I am turning in?” 
he wrote. The sales manager an- 
swered, “We are never satisfied 
with the volume from any terri- 
tory so long as we know we are 
neglecting any avenue of distribu- 
tion which is open to us, and 
which conforms with our policies.” 

The second letter made an im- 
pression on the Cleveland sales- 
man. In fact it made such an 
impression that he began to lay 


plans for floating some of the larg- 
est accounts. The first thing he 
did was to make a study of three 
big stores in Cleveland. He gath- 
ered facts concerning the competi- 
tives lines then being handled in 
these stores. Then he prepared 
facts concerning his own and all 
competitive advertising. 

His next step was to write the 
Pittsburgh salesman for facts con- 
cerning the volume of business 
being sold by some of the best 
accounts in Pittsburgh, and ar- 
ranged for permission to refer to 
the Pittsburgh stores for verifica- 
tion of his statements. 

When he made his first call on 
one of the big stores in Cleveland, 
he had an array of facts which no 
buyer could ignore. His first call 
aroused the buyer’s interest. In 
less than a month he closed the 
largest order of his career. 


Where Some Salesmen Fail 


A few months later this sales- 
man had closed several “halo” 
orders. On his first visit to the 
factory he admitted that he had 
always been afraid of the big buy- 
ers. He said that he had always 
felt as though they dealt direct 
with principals, and being only a 
salesman, he was diffident about 
approaching them. 

Many a good line has been given 
a black eye in prosperous terri- 
tories because of a salesman’s lack 
of vision in not calling on the 
better accounts. Looking over the 
list of distributors published in a 
page advertisement of one of the 
national magazines, the writer was 
astonished to see the second rate 
stores which were listed as dis- 
tributors for an unusually high 
grade line. 

In some towns stores which 
were known as “popular priced” 
stores, specializing in bargains, 
odd-lots, and low priced merchan- 
dise generally, were listed as ex- 
clusive agents for this line. The 
wildest stretch of imagination 
could not picture these stores do- 
ing justice to the product being 
advertised. In nearly every case 
the salesman was at fault, in that 
he hurried into the town, and 
picked up the first available order, 
tying up the account in a way that 
precluded the possibility of selling 
the best accounts at a later date. 
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‘*World is Friendly 


‘Toward Business’’ 


—Montague 


“Not for a generation have the 
courts, the administration, and the 
American public been so friendly 
toward business, both big and 
little, as they are today,” was the 
statement made by Gilbert H. 
Montague, of the New York Bar, 
before delegates to the Fifth Dis- 
trict convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
held at Toledo, Ohio, January 27. 
The subject of Mr. Montague’s 
address was “The New Attitude 
of the Government Toward Busi- 
ness.” 

“The Supreme Court decisions 
last June in the trade association 
cases were epoch-making,” he said. 


“They breathed a keener appre- 
ciation of American economic 
forces, and a greater sympathy for 
resulting business conditions, than 
the Supreme Court had evinced 
since 1911, when it first read the 
‘rule of reason’ into the anti-trust 
laws. 

“Will the present era of good 
feeling be interrupted by another 
generation of hostility, repressive 
legislation and drastic government 
prosecutions? 


“For nearly forty years, except 
for occasional and brief intervals, 
anti-trust agitation against busi- 
ness combinations and ‘big busi- 
ness’ has been one of the staples 
of American politics. 

“Ts the present friendliness of 
the government toward business 
merely an interlude; or is it the 
beginning of a new and better 
national habit toward the business 
men and the industrial, commercial 
and financial institutions that have 
made America great among the 
nations? 

“What the future attitude will 
be of the government toward busi- 
ness depends chiefly upon the mod- 
eration or lack of moderation, the 
discretion or lack of discretion, 
and the reasonableness or lack of 
reasonableness, of American busi- 
ness, little as well as ‘big,’ during 
the critical months and years that 
lie immediately before us. 

“If business men, ‘big’ and 
little, will sanely utilize all the 
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Mail Order Sales 
Set Record 


Montgomery Ward’s yearly re- 
port for 1925 shows net earnings 
which eclipse all previous rec- 
ords. 


The report shows earnings of 
$12,908,498, or $8.05 a share on 
common stock against $10,433,501 
or $6.18 a share for last year. 
This is an increase of 23.72 per 
cent for the year. 


Theodore F. Merseles, presi- 
dent of the company, states that 
January was the forty-eighth 
consecutive month in which the 
company has shown an increase 
in sales over the same period of 
the year previous. 


opportunities, and _ scrupulously 
fulfill all the responsibilities that 
the present era of good feeling has 
created, the present friendliness of 
the courts, the administration, and 
the public toward business may 
eventually become a fixed national 
habit, and _ business _ stability, 
greatly exceeding anything pre- 
viously realized, may in time be- 
come a glorious reality.” 


Agricultural Publishers 
Elect Officers 


Horace Klein, publisher of The 
Farmer and The Farmer’s Wife, 
was chosen president of the Agri- 
cultural Publishers’ Association at 
its recent meeting. Other officers 
for 1926 are: First vice president, 
A. F, Jones, The Farm Journal; 
second vice president, B. Morgan 
Shepherd, Southern Planter; sec- 
retary, W. C. Allen; treasurer, 
C. A. Taylor, Farm Life, and exec- 
utive secretary, Victor Hayden 
(re-elected). 


Members of the publicity com- 
mittee are: A. F. Jones, The 
Farm Journal, chairman; B. Mor- 
gan Shepherd, Southern Planter; 
George Piper, the Capper Publica- 
tions; C. A. Baumgart, Successful 
Farming, and C. V. Gregory, The 
Prairie Farmer. 


A $500,000 appropriation for a 
national advertising campaign dur- 
ing the coming year has been an- 
nounced by Victor M. Cutter, 
president of the United Fruit Com- 


pany. 


*‘Men With Marketing 
Training Needed’’ 


“In the past the distributive and 
marketing side of business has 
been relatively subordinated be- 
cause markets have been large and 
growing and selling has been com- 
paratively simple,” declared C. J. 
Stark, president of the Penton 
Publishing Company, in an address 
on “Keeping Industry Fit,” which 
was delivered before the Engineer- 
ing Advertisers’ Association at the 
City Club in Chicago, January 11. 

“Today buying has become 
more discriminating and exacting, 
more intelligent and_ scientific,” 
continued Mr. Stark. “Manufac- 
tured products more and more are 
being judged by quality and per- 
formance. In recognition of this 
transition from production man- 
agement to consumption manage- 
ment, we see a growing movement 
for the enthronement in industry 
of the sales and merchandising 
mind. 

“It is a significant thing that a 
number of large companies re- 
cently have elevated men of mar- 
keting training to the position of 
chief executive. More are looking 
for qualified men of this sort to 
head them. Apparently they are 
having some difficulty in finding 
suitable material for their pur- 
poses.” 


Frank McGinnis Joins 
Machen & Dowd 


Frank J. McGinnis, formerly 
manager of the copy and plan de- 
partment of the Ames-Kiebler 
Advertising Company, Toledo, has 
joined Edwin A, Machen & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, as man- 
ager of the Cleveland office. Mr. 
McGinnis was formerly assistant 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Willys Light Cor- 
poration. He assumed his new 
duties February 1. 

Hubert C. Persons, of Cleveland, 
has been transferred to the Toledo 
office. 


A farm electrical conference is 
to be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, May 5 and 6, 
according to a recent announce- 
ment. 
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Practically all National Advertising 
that Comes to Altoona Appears 
in the Altoona Mirror 


1925 national lineage exceeds all former 
records, showing an increase over 1924 


of 171,892 lines. 


Total national lineage tor 1925 
1,316,700 


If interested in Altoona, write for further 
information. Altoona is a city worth 
knowing. The Altoona Mirror is a 
newspaper worth investigating. 


Send your sales crew into Altoona. 


The ALTOONA MIRROR 


ALTOONA, PA. 
All Business Direct F. G. Pearce, Advertising Manager 
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‘The Salesman Who Hits the 


High Spots 


Some plans for handling the men 
on the force who fail to dig 
deeply enough in their territories 


have their likes and. dis- 

likes, but with salesmen it 
is “more so.” I’ve never known 
a salesman who didn’t take a vio- 
lent dislike to certain towns in his 
territory. Maybe the trains don’t 
run right, the roads are bad, there 
is a deep mudhole on the edge of 
town, or the garage man charges 
an extra quarter for storage; or 
perhaps the speed cops know him 
too well. 


How One Case Was Solved 


These dislikes of salesmen cost 
a lot of money. I remember one 
account we had in a little town in 
one corner of a mid-west state. It 
was an unusually good account, 
but little by little it dwindled 
away to nothing, because the 
salesman in the territory visited 
the town but once or twice a year 
and depended on a phone conver- 
sation for all other orders. We 
use the telephone a great deal, but 
when a man wants to see samples, 
the telephone should never be used 
except for filler orders. 


When I took this town out of 
the salesman’s territory and added 
it to another man’s route, the ac- 
count was soon back in good con- 
dition. Not every problem pre- 
sented by the salesman who hits 
the high spots can be solved as 
easily. 

Modern salesmen demand a good 
deal of luxury, and they simply 
will not go to the trouble and 
worry of taking long trips with 
heavy sample lines—so long as 
there is anything to do in good 
towns. We had three or four 
salesmen in the hill country in 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia 
who insisted on hitting the high 


"Gee hei like all of us, 


By Will G. Caldwell 


spots. It seemed useless to try 
to drive them to these smaller 
towns down there because they 
visited the towns with their minds 
made up in advance that there was 
no business to be had. 


When I put in an old timer—a 
man who knew the territory since 
before the Spanish war—we began 
to get some business... He had 
grown up with the country. A 
rough road, a dingy hotel or a 
town without a movie didn’t stop 
him from visiting it. When I 
showed these modern salesmen the 
business the older man was pull- 
ing out of these “tanks,” all of 
them would have been glad to take 
back the towns they once scoffed 
at. But I kept this old man as a 
sort of minute man to go where I 
wanted him to go, or to work over 
territories other men were neglect- 
ing. He also comes in handy when 
there is a sudden vacancy. 


The Salesman Who Wanders 


A lot of salesmen just cannot 
work a territory systematically. 
You'll find some men who will 
make the greatest wild-goose 
chases over a territory for no ap- 
parent reason whatever. We've 
had men of that type—men who 
get sudden notions that there is 
a nice big piece of business ’way 
off in another end of the territory. 


Frankly, I don’t believe in too 
much supervision of salesmen. I 
think it is a waste of time and a 
good way to take the spirit out 
of a man—it is like putting a check 
rein on a spirited horse, it makes 
him fractious, But some of these 
men who are glorified “weary wil- 
lies” must be checked in occasion- 
ally, else they will spend all of 
their time “going places.” 


I believe that there should be 
an extra salesman for every six or 
seven regular men. This extra 
man would be prepared to go any- 
where, at any time. He should be 
held responsible for no certain ter- 
ritory, but should be the type of 
man who can follow the average 
salesman and turn in as much 
business as the regular man. There 
are such salesmen in every organ- 
ization. 


When Men Succumb to Gloom 


A few years back I picked out 
three men—men whose experience 
was wide, and who had a better- 
than-average knowledge of our 
lines. These men are_ pinch-hit- 
ters. They go into territories 
which are left vacant. They sub- 
stitute for men who are sick; they 
train new salesmen, and help reg- 
ular men in territories where sales 
are falling off. 

Last fall reports from certain 
men were very dismal. There had 
been no rain, and crops were prac- 
tically a total failure. The men 
in the territories where this con- 
dition prevailed were terribly dis- 
couraged. They couldn’t under- 
stand how we had the temerity to 
expect them to do business. But 
I knew that someone would get 
the business out of this territory 
if we didn’t. So I sent one of the 
pinch-hitters to follow our regular 
men. 

Without exception the pinch- 
hitters turned in nearly as much 
business from these supposedly 
poverty-stricken territories as the 
regular men. 

The regular men thought these 
extra salesmen were some sort of 
sales-wizards we had turned loose 

(Continued on page 226) 
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A Profit Sharing 


Plan Almost 


Eliminates 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


66 IVE me five dozen tire 
chains, assorted sizes, 
fifty hammers—” 


“But hold on a minute,” the 
salesman interrupts the customer. 
“Do you really think you can use 
five dozen chains out here? Your 
town is small, and I don’t believe 
you can sell that many chains in 
six months. And those hammers? 
That’s a lot of hammers, you 
know. I don’t believe the house 
would want to pass these orders, 
with the account already pretty 
high.” 

“Well, you'll take the order and 
push it through for me, won’t 
you? You see, I really do need 
those chains—five dozen of ’em; 
and the hammers.” 


Salesmen Are Credit Men 


sut the salesman split the cus- 
tomer’s order in half, and accepted 
it only when he was handed a 
check practically equal to the 
amount of the order, to apply on 
account. And this salesman was 
not especially diligent in this par- 
ticular case, just because the 
credit manager had instructed him 
not to sell the customer further 
until he paid up. The fact of the 
matter was, the credit man would 
have passed the order without 
argument, for he did not know the 
true state of affairs in this custom- 
er’s business as clearly as did the 
salesman. The salesman knew 
that if given free credit range, it 
would be but a matter of time 
until this dealer went broke. The 
house was not so familiar with the 
customer’s situation as to know 
this, 

But, since the customer would 
not go broke for perhaps a year, 
even if he were not held in check, 
why should the salesman be so 
diligent about credit allowance? 
Didn’t the house have a credit 


interests here? 


From the Experience of 


The Walter Tips Company 


Credit Losses 


man to look after the company’s 
Was not his job 
to sell, not to be a credit manager 
on the side? 

This incident is somewhat typi- 
cal of the salesmen’s relation with 
customers of The Walter Tips 
Company, hardware, machinery 
and automotive accessory jobbers, 
ef Austin, Texas. Every sales- 
man of this company is an effi- 
cient credit man. And there is a 
selfish reason for it: if a customer 
fails and the company thereby 
loses money on him, the salesman 
who sold the customer stands 25 
per cent of the total loss entailed. 
Naturally, he can’t well afford to 
have his account back-checked in 
such a manner, after he has al- 
ready drawn his commission from 
the sales to the bankrupt customer, 
and spent them. 

That method of guarding 
against over-buying on the part of 
customers and insuring the com- 
pany against selling to concerns 
which show promise of bankruptcy 
is only one feature of a simple and 
effective compensation plan used 
by this Texas jobbing house. 


The Compensation Plan 


Indirectly the plan is_ profit- 
sharing; directly it is a straight 
commission arrangement. It em- 
bodies the better points of the two 
systems and avoids some of the 
objectionable features of the com- 
mission and straight salary plans. 

The salesmen are paid a per- 
centage of the difference between 
the net cost of the merchandise 
and the selling price. This per- 
centage varies in accordance with 
the territories the men have and 
other local factors entering into 
the sale. 

Here is how the plan works: 
Suppose a customer buys an item 
at three dollars, and the cost of 


the item, not including overhead 
and so on, is two dollars and a 
quarter. The gross profit, or the 
difference between the buying and 
the selling price, is seventy-five 
cents. Let us suppose that the 
salesman who made this sale is 
being paid a commission of 25 per 
cent of the gross profit (this figure, 
however, should not be taken as 
an average commission paid by the 
company, as the variance is too 
much to state a specific average). 
He would receive from this sale, 
then, a fourth of the gross profit 
of seventy-five cents, or a little 
less than nineteen cents. 


Pushing Profitable Items 


This plan automatically takes 
care of a number of factors. One 
of the greatest problems of the 
house hiring men on a commission 
basis is to induce them to push 
long-profit lines. This system 
automatically takes care of that; 
because, if the gross profit on an 
item is small, then the salesman’s 
part of the sale is small. If the 
profit from some other three-dollar 
item is only forty cents, let us say, 
then his commission is a fourth of 
forty cents instead of seventy-five 
cents as in the case of the first- 
named article. He profits exactly 
in accordance with the profits of 
the company. 

The salesman knows approxi- 
mately what the gross profit is on 
all of the items carried by the com- 
pany, so that it is up to him to 
sell the merchandise that produces 
the greatest margin of profit, irre- 
spective of a good volume show- 
ing. Volume alone means nothing 
either to the salesman or to the 
company. 

This system has a distinct ad- 
vantage over the straight salary 
plan which is employed by some 
concerns in order to keep men 
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from striving primarily for a vol- 
ume showing, because it puts the 
salesmen in business for them- 
selves, in a manner. They are paid 
exactly in accordance with their 
sales efforts. This means that they 
are not so likely to get into the 
quota habit, that is, the habit of 
striving fairly hard to reach a cer- 
tain figure each month, and then 
taking things easy for the remain- 
der of the period. It is not nec- 
essary to set quotas under this 
plan, declares Alden Davis, a 
member of the firm. 

As stressed above, one of the 
important features of the system is 
the fact that it automatically 
makes every salesman an assistant 
credit manager, and an efficient 
one, for the reason that he knows 
that if he uses his time in making 
a sale to a concern that likely will 
not pay for the merchandise, he 
will lose an amount practically 
equal to the commissions, at the 
end of the year. Adjustments are 
made annually to take care of 
credit losses. 

“The men have been so success- 
ful in looking after our interests, 
however,” declares Mr. Davis, 
“that we lose practically nothing 
in bad accounts. They don’t wait 
for us to instruct them to demand 
cash from a customer. They de- 
mand it, and then report to us that 
it is time to do so.” 

On all sales slips the cost price 
as well as the selling price of the 


item is listed. Thus at a glance it 
is ascertained what the gross profit 
was on the sale. If the salesman 
cares to do his own figuring, he 
can tell in a moment after he has 
sold a bill of goods just what his 
salary from that sale comes to. 
He does not, however, fill in the 
cost of the various items. This is 
done in the office when the order 
is received. 


Out of his share of the profits 
the salesman is required to buy 
and maintain his own automobile. 
He also pays all his other ex- 
penses, thus eliminating the more 
or less difficult problem of deter- 
mining what a man ought to spend 
for expenses while on the road; 
and it also eliminates the problem 
of adjusting the use of the car, if 
owned by the company, for other 
than strictly company business. It 
does away with the problem of 
week-ending at home. 


Every man has a drawing ac- 
count, a sum equal to his current 
needs. The remainder of his sal- 
ary is withheld until the end of the 
year, when his profits are totaled; 
the amount of his drawing account 
is then deducted and the balance 
due him paid. 

The books are always open to 
the men, so that they may go to 
the office at any time and check 
over to see that they have been 
given credit for all of their sales. 


Show Him Why He Can’t 
Afford to Wait 


By C. L. Barlow 


Frigidaire Manager, Cox & Cooper, Dallas, Texas 


““TXOR several months I had 
been trying to sell a prospect 
whose name, we’ll say, is King, 
a mechanical refrigerating system 
for his 12-room home. Each time 
I talked with him he showed mild 
interest, but somehow I could not 
get him down to brass tacks. He 
always wanted me to see him 
later. 
“Look here, Mr. King,” I said 
to him one day, “if this machine is 
worth your buying at all, it is 


worth buying now. If you can 
afford to install it at any time, then 
you're losing money and conven- 
lence every day that you don’t 
have it.” 

“Well, perhaps I really don’t 
need it. I’ve been getting along 
quite awhile without it.” 

He was the sort of prospect who 
enjoys a mild joke—a jovial in- 
dividual who believes in talking 
business as seldom as possible. I 
realized that I must develop some 


unusual appeal or he would put 
me off indefinitely. Finally I 
asked him if he would agree to 
take a machine if I could prove to 
him that it would cost him nothing 
to operate. This question brought 
him down to earth, and he agreed 
to buy one at once if I could pre- 
sent this proof. 

I secured his receipts for his 
electrical bills over a period of 
some months and struck an aver- 
age for the month. Then he told 
me how much money he usually 
spent each month for ice. 

I knew already just what it 
would cost in electrical current to 
operate the unit which I wanted to 
install for King; and I also knew 
that when a customer contracted 
to use a minimum amount of 
power a month, the public service 
company made him a better rate 
than the average householder re- 
ceived—the “BC” rate, it is called. 


Prove It with Figures 


I secured figures from the public 
service company based upon the 
increased consumption of power as 
a result of installing the refriger- 
ating system, then asked them to 
tell me the cost of this amount of 
current based upon their BC rate. 
The power under the new plan 
actually proved to cost more than 
a dollar a month less than it cost 
King previously by his old rate 
and smaller consumption. 


Thus the installation would not 
only pay for itself but actually 
produce a profit on the electrical 
bill alone; and there was the cost 
of ice yet to be credited to the 
favor of the machine. King was 
as good as his word and signed a 
contract. 


As I told this prospect, if an 
article is sufficiently adapted to a 
person’s use to warrant his buying 
it, then he is losing every day, in 
either cash or convenience, that he 
does not have the article. By pre- 
senting the article in this light, the 
practical business man can hardly 
find the words to tell you to come 
back later. 


George M. Stradelman, president 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, died at his home in 
Akron, Ohio, January 22. 
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Is Weather an Aid or Hindrance in 
Your Sales Campaigns? 


How General Electric Determined Release Dates for 
Sales Drives According to the Weather Averages 


By Uthai Vincent Wilcox 


HEN the day arrives that 
the dominating political 
party of the nation can 


control the weather by resolution, 
it may be easier for the business 
interests of the nation, and then 
again it may be harder. There 
would be the cost of a lobby to see 
that the weather was controlled to 
advantage. 

The Senate has not, as yet, 
passed a resolution calling for an 
investigation of Old Man Weather 
and his whims. That may come, 
but in the meantime, the Govern- 
ment’s Weather Bureau, manned 
by hard-working, if underpaid, sci- 
entists, is going ahead about its 
business of daily learning and 
noting new things regarding the 
state of the weather. The Weather 
Bureau has already scored a 90 
per cent degree of accuracy for 
fifty years of weather forecasting, 
in spite of gibes and scornful re- 
marks to the contrary. 


Averages Are Accurate 


After the day has come and 
gone, the state of the weather ac- 
companying it has been duly noted 
in the records of the bureau. These 
records of the days that have 
passed have come to be of very 
great value. Business is now 
learning how to use weather aver- 
ages for the purpose of planning 
sales campaigns and distributing 
its business for the year to come. 
In using the information obtained 
by the Weather Bureau, the busi- 
ness interests of the nation are 
taking advantage of their tax 
money. The scientists of the 
government are anxious and ready 
to cooperate in making their rec- 
ords of genuine service whenever 
possible. 

“If I were in business with any 
product having a seasonal angle— 
and what commodity hasn’t?—I 


would study weather average and 
in the long run I would be mighty 
sure to come out ahead of the man 
who just went along thinking of 
summer and winter as_ general 
periods and not counting in the 
variations, the beginnings, the in- 
tensities, and the humidities,” said 
a shrewd banker, Milton Everett 


make many a national campaign a 
success—is an understanding of 
the law of averages. 

The accuracy of Old Man Aver- 
age is remarkable. He is just as 
dependable in regard to the 
weather as with many another 
thing, such as, for instance, life, 
death and health. What the 
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How the weather flags signal the sales department of the General Electric 
Company in their campaign on electric fans. 


Ailes, of the Riggs National Bank. 
As a former official of the Treas- 
ury Department and a_ business 
man who maintained a close in- 
terest with the business of buying 
and selling, advertising and dis- 
tribution, he frequently expressed 
himself with regard to a better use 
of weather statistics. 

“Most folks,” he explained, “be- 
lieve that the weather is supposed 
to be about the most unstable 
factor of life, but in reality, it is 
subject to certain variations, which 
are as invariable as the stars. The 
safe law that has made many a 
successful campaign—or would 


weather will be over a term of 
years, or months, or days, under- 
stood in connection with averages 
of the records covering the period, 
is one of the most certain things 
of life. 

Scientists of the Weather Bu- 
reau say that national sales cam- 
paigns do not fully take this into 
consideration in making their 
plans. Take for instance the rec- 
ords having to do with sunshine, 
with clouds. Weather records of 
that sort are valuable in selling 
awnings, soft drinks, electric fans, 
ice cream; anything having to do 
with keeping cool. 
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Mr. Sales Manager: 


Send for this free booklet 


RE your salesmen in this ter- 
ritory losing orders because 
it takes too long for your 

product to come to the trade here 
from your factory? 


Have you figured how much of 
the money that you spend in ad- 
vertising and sales campaigns is 
a total loss because your competi- 
tor gets the business by making 
immediate delivery from Chicago 
stocks ? 


If you have not investigated 
public warehousing as applied to 
the distribution of your product 
and want to know why enterpris- 
ing manufacturers the country 
over find our services an economy 
and not an expense, write us now. 


(3 Ask us for a copy of the 
33-page government treatise on 
“The Merchandise Warehouse in 
Distribution.”” It will be sent 
you gratis. 

Let us know your particular 
problem in the Chicago mar- 
ket. It will receive the consid- 
erate attention of a distribution 
specialist. 


This Great Plant Can Be 


Your Chicago 


Warehouse 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“At the Edge of the Loop” 


E. H. HAGEL, Superintendent 


A sales campaign for selling sun- 
shades would hardly be successful 
in a little region in western Wash- 
ington near the southernmost in- 
dentation of Puget Sound. It 
happens that half the days there 
are cloudy and in addition, 30 per 
cent are partly cloudy. Of course 
about that little center is a large 
area of more or less marked cloudi- 
ness. There are other “cloud cen- 
ters,’ on the shore of Lake On- 
tario and near Lake Superior. 


These are instances of a simple 
kind that the scientists note. Their 
weather averages covering from a 
quarter to half a century tell where 
these cloud spots are found and 
where the sunny spots are located. 

If these first lessons sound too 
easy, the Weather Bureau permits 
it to be noted as given in their very 
accurate records, that there are 
other times when the sales of some 
seasonal articles may be promoted 
by knowing that places thought of 
as cool, are now and then very hot 
and other regions cooler than sup- 
posed. 


General Electric’s Experience 


For instance, Vilhjalmur Stef- 
ansson told the writer that there 
were not infrequently cases of 
sunstroke in Alaska. When Presi- 
dent Harding was at Fairbanks, 
which is but one hundred miles 
from the Arctic Circle, several per- 
sons collapsed from the heat at an 
open-air meeting. The Weather 
Bureau reports 85 degrees in the 
shade in many places in Alaska 
and occasionally 95 degrees. This 
teport comes from Fort Yukon, 
north of Fairbanks and just inside 
of the Arctic Circle. It is also true 
that the tropics are frequently 
cooler than New York City in the 
summer time. Mr. Stefansson said, 
“On a sweltering Fourth of July, 
it is comforting to think that it 
would be nice and cool in Alaska, 
so perhaps it is useless to say that 
the chances are that the folks in 
Alaska are just as uncomfortably 
warm as those in_ temperate 
America.” 


It is one thing to know these 
things and another to put them to 
practical use in sales campaigns. 
One large corporation, selling a 
great seasonal article, became in- 
terested in the records of the 


Weather Bureau for the purpose 
of doing a bigger and better busi- 
ness at less expense. 

In the merchandise division of 
the General Electric Company, a 
careful study was made of the 
sales campaigns for the selling of 
electric fans, a product that sold 
more readily, of course, during 
warm days of high humidity than 
during winter time. 


In this connection the weather 
averages were used to advantage. 
The scientists at Washington co- 
operated in making these averages 
available for charting for certain 
key localities. The purpose of the 
study was to ascertain the normal 
demand for electric fans. Charts 
were compiled to make the aver- 
ages of visual value, and easy for 
study and comprehension. 


“We developed these charts for 
134 locations in the United States,” 
said George T. Fielding of the 
Commercial Research Division of 
the General Electric Company. 
“We have distributed some 12,000 
copies in our distributing channel 
through which our fans flow. They 
have proved of very great value in 
our sales campaigns, and to the 
dealers in visualizing the normal 
span of fan weeks in various local- 
ities and in planning their sales 
campaigns accordingly. 


Weather is Charted 


“To us they have proved of great 
value in scheduling localized ad- 
vertising campaigns in different 
parts of the country and in allo- 
cating fan advertising expenditures 
more scientifically. They have also 
been helpful as a guide in the 
sequence of shipping seasons’ 
stocks.” 

Dr. C. F. Marvin, chief of the 
Weather Bureau, in commenting 
on the work of using weather aver- 
ages for selling fans, said, “A chart 
based upon 49 years, as in the case 
of the General Electric Company, 
is pretty sure to give satisfactory 
results. Using not only the infor- 
mation as regards the weather, 
either cloudy, raining, cold or hot, 
but the average temperatures for 
the various hours of the day, 
would make it possible to deter- 
mine when to sell and when not 
to sell various products, years in 
advance.” 
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Dr. Marvin emphasized that the 
records of the bureau were open 
to every legitimate business and 
campaign for selling articles of all 
kinds. He and his associates stand 
ready, he emphasized, to lend 
counsel and help in making the 
records of the utmost value. 

The government’s records make 
it possible accurately to gauge the 
humidity, and the maximum and 
minimum weekly temperature, 
which are valuable factors in a full 
utilization of weather and its effect 
on business, 

Dr. Marvin suggested that a 
large number of manufacturers and 
sales managers could, with value, 
study the records kept by the 
Weather Bureau at their own 
cities. “If a manufacturer or busi- 
ness man or large corporation is 
planning a campaign of seasonal 
goods he can go into weather rec- 
ords just as completely as he de- 
sires, and according to the sections 
of the United States that he wishes 
to reach,” he said. 


Records Easily Available 


The charts worked out by the 
General Electric Company in col- 
laboration with the weather bureau 
are suggestive of possibilities. 
There are the lines to indicate tem- 
perature. At the right time the 
arrow says, “fan weather,” accord- 
ing to the month of the year. The 
period over which fan sales could 
be pushed to the best advantage 
are indicated according to the 
locality of the city. In Key West, 
Florida, there are forty-five weeks 
of fan weather; for Chicago, sev- 
enteen weeks, and for Washing- 
ton, D. C., twenty-four weeks, 
according to the records. 


The two hundred weather bu- 
reau stations where records are 
kept are one of the best single bets 
for many lines of business. This 
same law of average as regards 
the weather for forty or fifty years 
will for one day give an absolute 
answer covering a period of sev- 
eral hundred years. The longer 
the time over which the record is 
kept, the more exact will be the 
answer as given in the average 
used for prediction. And these 
averages, rightly used, can be an 
intelligent aid to sales managers in 


many lines of business. 


Accidents 
do happen to 


sample trunks 


NY number of mishaps 
may befall your sales- 
men’s samples — through 
accidents in transportation 
by rail or water, fire and 
other perils. 


Cover your samples with 
North America ‘Travelers’ 
Insurance and you will be 
assured of prompt and satis- 
factory adjustment in the 
event of claim. It is readily 
applied to the samples of 
one salesman or an entire 
. sample line. 


of Ask your insurance agent 
Pe about North America insur- 
ance on samples, or send the 
coupon below for further 
information. 


i 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Founded 
1792 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. X26 


hee mee me ert aes ee or er See oe ee oe a ee ee a ee — ce soe oe eee ee 
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A Bonus Plan Brings Consistent 


Sales Effort 


Simple Arrangement for Rewarding Men for 
Steady Work Proves Solution to Salary Problem 


BONUS system used by the 
A Durham-Duplex Razor Com- 
pany proves that the aver- 
age salesman can greatly increase 


daily sales when given the proper 
incentive. . 


Last year the company had a 
number of cards printed on which 
the word “Attaboy” appears. These 
“Attaboy” cards were signed by 
the president of the company and 
sent to the salesmen to show them 
that good work was appreciated by 
the officers of the company. 

When first sent out to the men, 
the cards were without value. 
They were simply a friendly rec- 
ognition of good work. On a trip 
over the territory, T. C. Sheehan, 
president of the company, found 
that the salesmen were looking 
forward to receiving the cards, and 
were saving them. This led to the 
thought that if the men really took 
an interest in these cards, the plan 
was worth developing. The com- 
pany felt.if some value were placed 
on each card a greater incentive 
for increased sales would be pro- 
vided. 


In developing the plan it was 
decided to set a minimum number 


of razors to be sold each day. 
Whenever a salesman’s daily re- 
port showed that this minimum 
had been reached, the salesman 
was sent an “Attaboy” card. A 
certain valuation was placed on 
each one of these cards. When- 
ever a salesman received an “Atta- 
boy” card for ten days in succes- 
sion, he was then sent a red card, 
which entitled him to an additional 
five dollars. 


If he sold the minimum number 
of razors and received an “Atta- 
boy” card for twenty days in suc- 
cession, he received a blue card 
worth ten dollars. 

If he sold for thirty days in suc- 
cession the minimum quantity 
daily, he received a green card, 
which was worth twenty dollars. 
The minimum quantity originally 
set was arrived at only after a 
series of consultations with some 
of the older salesmen in the organ- 
ization. 

When the minimum was set, the 
company thought it would be 
fairly difficult to sell this quantity 
day in and day out. Soon after 
the system was working, there was 
scarcely a man in the sales organi- 


Daily Report of. 


Attaboy! 


1926 | rr, 


PRESIDENT 


Whenever a salesman’s record showed that he had reached the minimum set 
for a day’s sales, he was sent one of these cards, which were redeemable 
in cash according to a plan described in this article. 


zation who did not average almost 
twice the daily minimum quota. 

In addition to increasing sales 
and encouraging the salesmen to 
take a great deal more interest in 
their work, the system has, in a 
large measure, done away with the 
perplexing problem of salary in- 
creases, because all the salesmen 
are paid a basic salary and ex- 
penses. With the system of “At- 
taboy” cards, the salesman can 
automatically increase his earnings 
in direct proportion to his value to 
the company. 

In a period of six months one 
salesman saved up all his cards 
and bonuses and cashed in more 
than one thousand dollars at one 
time. Many of the salesmen whose 
former sales were considerably 
under the minimum daily quota, 
have so increased. their efforts that 
the daily minimum has been far 
exceeded, not only for a few days 
at a time, but day in and day out 
for several months. 


How the Plan Works 


This system has largely done 
away with the problem of the 
salesman who sells in spurts. In 
every sales organization there are 
a certain number of men who, 
when sufficiently aroused, can go 
out and obtain a huge volume of 
business—for a few days. Then 
these men slump back into a rut 
and lose all the ground they have 
gained. 

By putting a premium on con- 
sistent daily production, the Dur- 
ham-Duplex people are proving to 
their salesmen that there is no ex- 
cuse for spasmodic effort. The 
salesmen have learned how to 
make each day stand on its own 
feet, and have stopped depending 
on periodical spurts to keep up 
their sales volume. 

The very simplicity of the plan 
is one of its chief assets, because 
there is no red tape in working it, 

(Continued on page 221) 
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How We Taught Our Men to Sell Better Grades 


used in an unusual way, he may 
make an unusual recommendation 
to fit the circumstances. The audit 
goes into great detail. If there are 
unusual conditions, these are 
closely studied. We sell a suffi- 
cient variety of oil to cover all 
needs, so it makes little difference 
to us which oil our engineer rec- 
ommends. The only thing we want 
to be sure of is that it is the right 
one for the prospect’s purpose. 

Industrial consumers do not re- 
fuse the opportunity of this audit. 
Industrial purchasers have suff- 
cient technical skill to appreciate 
the value of technical skill in 
others, even though the other man 
may be a salesman or at least a 
sales engineer. Prospects with 
a smattering of technical knowl- 
edge in their own line—and this 
includes practically everyone—un- 
derstand scientific technical impar- 
tiality in others. 


Seventy-five Per Cent Returns 


“Our man who makes the audit 
sets down the name of each ma- 
chine, its builder, the oil which we 
recommend for it, and whether the 
manufacturer of the machine re- 
commends the same or a different 
oil as suitable for his machine. The 
main part of the audit is accom- 
plished quickly. It is the excep- 
tional uses which require time for 
study, but the time is ungrudg- 
ingly given. Unusual situations, 
too, call for the application of indi- 
vidual judgment. Our men’s judg- 
ment on exceptional cases is the 
more accurate, because it is based 
on such a wide study of other 
standard and exceptional cases. 


“The engineer’s audit is drawn up 
into a report and one copy is sub- 
mitted to the buyer for his con- 
sideration and action. The plant 
owner is under no direct obligation 
to buy our oil. But the prospect, 
having come into contact with our 
Sincere scientific spirit in the as- 
signment of grades of our product, 
gives us credit for equal technical 
skill and sincerity in correct manu- 
facture of the products recom- 
mended. So it usually happens that 
about seventy-five per cent of the 


(Continued from page 163) 


plants where we make lubrication 
audits become our steady cus- 
tomers. 


“Our engineer takes his audit to 
the prospect’s plant engineer and 
general superintendent, as well as 
to the purchasing agent. Ten to 
one, the engineer has already met 
the president of the corporation, 
while offering his free audit and 
getting permission to take it. Now 
that his report is ready, in most 
cases he takes it up with the presi- 
dent again. 


Cooperation at Every Turn 


“At least the report goes to the 
top man or to some high officials 
because of its importance and also 
because of its being a neat, desir- 
able job of industrial cooperation. 
When the president and other high 
officials have a conference about 
the report, naturally they call in 
the greatest authority, the man 
who made it, so our representative 
finds himself invited into the presi- 
dent’s office. That conference 
would not do him much good if he 
could not back it up with technical 
knowledge, but under the circum- 
stances it is exactly the opportun- 
ity which is most valuable for 
sales. 

“The opportunity is far wider 
than if our salesman were merely 
taking his turn on the waiting 
bench to see the plant’s purchasing 
agent. The purchasing agent is 
glad to have his lubrication policies 
threshed out scientifically and set- 
tled for a year or more with the 
president’s O. K. in advance. The 
president, the general superintend- 
ent, production manager, and mill- 
wrights are all glad to turn over 
a lubrication problem to a commer- 
cial authority if he is also an im- 
partial scientific authority. Lubri- 
cation is only a detail in the affairs 
of a plant and the managers are 
glad to have this detail off their 
minds. 

“Our engineer not only recom- 
mends the kinds of oil but esti- 
mates the quantity required 
monthly of each kind and foots up 
his audit with a summary of 
monthly requirements. 


“This constitutes a buying pro- 
gram for the entire lubrication 
needs in the plant. The cost can 
be known beforehand and budg- 
eted. It is a statesmanlike buying 
schedule for the purchaser and a 
complete  statesmanlike _ selling 
schedule for us. When sold it 
makes a considerable sale, infi- 
nitely greater than if we attempted 
only to sell a barrel of some par- 
ticular grade of oil as a commodity, 
instead of selling lubrication. 


“We seize every opportunity to 
cooperate with industrial prospects 
or old customers in a study or re- 
study of our common problem. 
When industry in general, or one 
industry alone, goes into a slump, 
that is the time when industrial 
sales might be thought to fall off. 
But slumps national or local are 
really our opportunity to increase 
our business, if not at the moment, 
at least for the future. 


Hurdling the Slump 


“For in dull times, industrial cus- 
tomers, with little producing to do, 
turn the full searchlight of execu- 
tive attention upon their costs, 
methods, and equipment. During 
the last big slump, corporations 
everywhere examined their meth- 
ods to see what had allowed their 
business to inflate past the toppling 
point. They studied their equip- 
ment to bring down cost quickly. 
During this period our industrial 
customers were doing exactly what 
we had been doing constantly— 
they were learning their own busi- 
ness more thoroughly than ever 
before—just as we had been learn- 
ing ours. Among other things 
they studied their equipment to 
bring down costs qtickly to a bet- 
ter competitive basis. Among 
other things we were able to show 
them that lubrication was an im- 
portant element in cost of main- 
taining equipment. 

“This number of customers eager 
for scientific knowledge was our 
opportunity. Their minds and our 
salesmen’s minds ran intensively in 
the same channel. Industrial cus- 
tomers were eager to cooperate in 
a study of the problems which 
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Class! 


There comes a time 
when “Soup and Fish” 
is absolutely indispens- 
able in advertising— 
when your catalog, 
portfolio, marketing 
campaign, or proposal 
calls for “formal dress” 
—when the ordinary 
cover would be as in- 
effective as a boor at a 
banquet. 


The next time you de- 
cide to “dress it up” call 
in our Market Service 
Department. Without 
obligation on your part, 
let our staff give you the 
benefit of our experi- 
ence in designing LUX- 
ART Binders. Ask for 
our ideas today. Just 
sign and return coupon 
below. 


a ee ee ee ee ee COUPON ccs eye oe ee ee 


U.S. ART BINDER COMPANY 
225-C West Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in receiv- 
ing your ideas on the use of LUX-ART 
covers and binders in our marketing 
program for the coming year. Without 
obligation on our part send us complete 
information. 


Oo ee 


ne 
Company —— 


Address ____ 


were common to us and to them. 


“Tf it had not been for this, our 
own business would have slumped. 
Our old industrial customers had 
a large proportion of their ma- 
chines and plant lying idle at this 
time so that they did not use their 
usual volume of our product. The 
new accounts we secured during 
this slump were enough to over- 
come this loss in volume and keep 
our volume the same as in the past. 
No slump was apparent on our 
profit sheets for 1920 or 1921. 


“Even in that era of economy, 
price appeal would not have se- 
cured this new business, and our 
appeal was not on price at all. We 
did not lower them to meet price 
competition during the business 
depression, nor during a _ recent 
minor crisis in the oil industry, 
when prices of crude oil tumbled 
everywhere. We should not lower 
prices in justice, because variations 
in price of raw material have the 
least effect on high grade products 
requiring the maximum of manu- 
facture, and the effect would only 
be temporary. Nor did we need to 
lower prices to get new business. 


How Price is Handled 


“We never sell on a price per gal- 
lon basis. When our representa- 
tive talks with a plant official he 
does not talk price per gallon. We 
do not even sell any particular 
grade of product. We sell the right 
product for the job, and we sell, or 
rather give away, the knowledge of 
what the correct product is. That 
is a selling appeal stronger than 
any appeal oi price. 

“Instead of appealing on a basis 
of price per gallon we appeal to the 
customer’s net costs per unit of his 
production, or per year. Records 
show that selecting the right grade 
of product for the job brings low- 
est net costs, whatever may be the 
initial price per gallon of the cor- 
rect grade of product. 

“Selling by knowledge brings a 
constant grading up of products. A 
big percentage of our business is 
now in the higher grade oils. In 
one department more than 98 per 
cent of our present business is in 
the higher grades. 

“This is highly desirable. It is 
essentially more economical to 
manufacture the higher grade 


products; they require only the 
same costs per unit of freight, 
handling, storage and shipping, 
and selling expense. 

“It is easier to secure quick tem- 
porary business on low grades, but 
the higher grades make it easier to 
secure permanent business. Repeat 
orders constantly build themselves 
up on high grade products, where- 
as lower grades require repeated 
sales effort to the same customer, 

“Our business is stabilized on a 
higher plane. The problem with 
higher quality goods is to induce 
the customer to try the high grade 
products in the first place; we 
solved this problem of introduction 
by our method of making him 
aware that our salesmen have the 
knowledge of our business at their 
finger tips. 

“Years ago, before we made these 
studies, when it took years to 
train a salesman, it required a con- 
siderable effort to prevent our 
salesmen from selling the cheaper 
grades when a high priced one was 
proper for the job. So long as they 
looked upon themselves as mere 
salesmen competing with salesmen 
of other companies, their tendency 
was to sell the things on which the 
price appeal came nearest to meet- 
ing the price offered by a competi- 
tor. An ignorant salesman tends 
to sell by price rather than service. 
Price is the only argument he 
knows. 


We Stopped Price Quibbling 


“A continuance of this process 
would have graded down our sales 
until a majority of our sales might 
have been in the lower grades, re- 
gardless of whether or not they 
were the proper instrument for the 
customer’s purpose. Our sales- 
men’s knowledge of their business 
stopped this deterioration. It was 
probably the only thing which 
would have stopped it and turned 
it the other way. 

“We have free play for our in- 
stincts of still further study of our 
business. Study, upgrading, and 
simplification are continuous pro- 
cesses. Our business is now to sell 
service rather than to sell a coni- 
modity. Service is much closer to 
the final consumer’s pocketbook 
than a commodity. He buys serv- 
ice when he will not buy a com- 
modity.” 
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How Barber-Greene 
Use Films 


(Continued from page 170) 


to date and to have lengths of film 
showing our machines in operation 
under all manner of conditions. If 
the salesman has a coal yard owner 
as a prospect he can select a film 
showing our machines handling 
coal. If his prospect is a contrac- 
tor, he can show a film handling 
gravel or sand. If he happens to 
be interested in snow loaders, we 
show snow loaders at work under 
varying conditions. 

“Recently one of our salesmen 
showed one of the films to a con- 
tractor. He was so favorably im- 
pressed that he agreed to permit 
the salesman to show the pictures 
at a meeting of the local contrac- 
tors’ association. When the meet- 
ing was held, twenty contractors— 
all good prospects—were on hand 
to see the pictures. 


Salesmen Buy Projectors 


“It would have required at least 
a month to have called personally 
on all these contractors. Often we 
have been invited to show these 
pictures at conventions, or meet- 
ings of prospects. In this way we 
get our message over to groups of 
prospects and enjoy the advantage 
of the favorable discussions which 
invariably follow the showings. 

“We try to make pictures in as 
many different parts of the coun- 
try as possible. Whenever we 
make an installation in a certain 
district, we try to arrange to make 
a picture of the first interesting 
operation in which our machine is 
engaged. In this way we can often 
show a prospect a machine in 
operation in a nearby town, in- 
stead of showing a picture taken 
hundreds of miles away. On sev- 
eral occasions I have shipped the 
camera to salesmen and they have 
turned in creditable pictures.” 


The projectors are sold to the 
salesmen at cost, and nearly all of 
the representatives have bought 
projectors, They are light and 
compact and the salesmen carry 
them in their daily rounds just as 
other salesmen carry catalogs or 
Price books. 


Milwaukee Journal Offers Premiums to 
Housewives for Survey Data 


HE above picture shows a 

corner in the plant of “The 
Milwaukee Journal.” The shopping 
bags filled with groceries and allied 
products are to be given to Mil- 
waukee housewives who fill out 
and turn in questionnaires which 
will be used as a basis for The 
Journal’s 1926 Consumer Analysis 
of the Milwaukee market. 


Each year the Merchandising 
and Research Bureau of The Jour- 
nal compiles and publishes detailed 
reports of the consumption of a 
wide range of household commodi- 
ties. The basis of these reports is 
the filled-in questionnaires of some 
4,000 Milwaukee housewives. Fif- 
teen thousand of these question- 
naires are mailed out to a list of 
persons whose names are chosen at 
random, a definite number from 
each page of the Milwaukee city 
directory. The questionnaire filled 
in must be brought to The Journal 
office in person, where each one is 
carefully checked by an employe 


of the merchandising bureau before 
it is accepted. Every housewife 
who satisfactorily answers. the 
questionnaire is given a shopping 
bag containing groceries to the 


value of approximately three 
dollars. 
Statistical divisions of the 


United States government have 
ascertained that data obtained from 
3 per cent returns to any question- 
naire, providing this 3 per cent rep- 
resents a true cross section of the 
source of information being inves- 
tigated, may be applied as repre- 
senting the whole field studied. 
This principle is the basis of The 
Journal’s Consumer Analysis. 


The 1925 survey, published in 
four volumes, presented data on 
the consumption in Greater Mil- 
waukee of a variety of grocery 
products, candy, gum, cigars, cig- 
arettes, tobacco and the purchase 
of musical instruments, radios, 
building materials and a variety 
of miscellaneous articles. 


Many times the salesmen have 
been able to obtain interviews by 
using the “movies” as an introduc- 
tion, when otherwise the prospect 
would have claimed he was too 
busy or that he was not interested. 

“Want to look at a short ‘movie’ 
—it will take only a minute or 
two?” says the salesman. The 


prospect’s curiosity is aroused and 
he wants to see what the salesman 
has to show. In two or three min- 
utes the pictures are being shown 
—if the buyer is a prospect for a 
snow loader, he is seeing a snow 
loader working. If he is a prospect 
for a ditcher, he sees a ditcher 
working. 
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‘Ten Ways 


expense and salary money. So to 
put it briefly, we will state rule 
number six as follows: “Explain 
every detail of the work, stress the 
difficulties, and take nothing for 
granted.” 

Rule number seven is the most 
elemental of all, but none the less 
important. It is: “Investigate 
every reference, check past em- 
ployment dates, verify all claims, 
and get the facts about the man’s 
education, environment, and hab- 
its—not only from his past em- 
ployers and friends, but from your 
own sources as well as the sources 
he gives you.” 


Sell the Career Idea 


This rule doesn’t mean that you 
should investigate every salesman 
with the idea that you are going 
to find a flock of skeletons rattling 
in some dark corner of his life. 
But it means that you cannot work 
successfully with a man until you 
know a lot about him—until you 
know his past successes, his fail- 
ures, his ambitions and his hopes. 
Even in this age of efficiency and 
system, you work best with the 
men into whose hearts you have 
looked—with men whose dreams 
and plans are an open book to you. 

When a man takes a position on 
a sales force he ought to look upon 
it as an artist looks upon his 
career. Selling is a career, and the 
best salesmen are men who have 
landed in a line in which they can 
be happy; who are planning years 
ahead, looking forward to the time 
when they can become executives, 
or retire with a competence. Per- 
haps this should be the first rule, 
but it makes no difference which 
number we give it for the purpose 
of this article, so we will call it 
rule number eight. “Convince 
every new salesman that the job 
is his career, his life work; show 
him how it has possibilities that 
will enable him to advance to big- 
ger jobs, or retire with a financial 


independence when he can no 
longer carry a grip.” Every real 
position has such possibilities. 
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to Keep Down 


(Continued from page 168) 


Find these possibilities and show 
them to every new salesman you 
hire. Help him plan a career. 
Give the man a goal, something to 
tie to, something to work for, be- 
sides the weekly check, and he will 
not easily listen to the first allur- 
ing picture some other sales man- 
ager paints for him. Of course 
there are many exceptions to all 
these rules, and they should be 
kept in mind when hiring new 
men. 


One of the best salesmen in a 
certain organization has _ never 
owned a stick of furniture or made 
any attempt to establish a home. 
He and his wife seem perfectly 
happy in any sort of a furnished 
flat or a hotel. All their belong- 
ings can be packed in two trunks. 
But as a general rule the salesman 
who has been married several years 
and has no permanent home, owns 
no furniture, or is making no plans 
to that end, is not worth hiring. 
Of course there are many good 
men in this boat, but so many men 
of this type are floaters, it isn’t 
safe to hire them, unless all the 
other factors are unusually favor- 
able. 


Watch Financial Standing 


Be sure a salesman is not bur- 
dened with heavy debts. If he is, 
make a real effort to help him plan 
his way out. One of the best men 
in a certain organization in Chi- 
cago came to it heavily burdened 
with past due debts. The sales 
manager learned the truth only 
after the salesman nearly worried 
himself into nervous prostration 
trying to stave off garnishment 
proceedings. Finally the sales 
manager found the true state of 
affairs. By going over the situa- 
tion with the salesman, listing all 
his debts, and arranging to pay a 
little on several debts each month, 
he stopped embarrassing attempts 
of creditors to collect. When the 
worry ceased, the salesman began 
to produce. In a few months he 
was out of debt and producing an 
unusually large volume of high- 
class business. 


‘Turnover 


Rule number ten is “Don’t hire 
a man you are afraid to give a fair 
trial.” Be sure you are thoroughly 
“sold” on a man before he steps 
into the territory. Then stick by 
him until he succeeds or proves 
conclusively he isn’t the right man, 
One of the big reasons for the high 
turnover of today is the habit some 
sales managers have of hiring a 
man “to see what he can do.” The 
time to find out about a man is 
before you hire him—not after. 
Never hire a man if you have the 
slightest doubts concerning his 
ability to succeed with your line. 
If you do, you are sure to grow 
nervous and anxious before he has 
a chance to hit his stride. Decide 
in your own mind just how long 
you will give him to make good. 
Then abide by your decision. Give 
him every support, every encour- 
agement and let him know you 
have every confidence in him. 

When a sales manager can say, 
“Well, I didn’t have much confi- 
dence in him anyway,” when a 
man fails, you may rest assured 
that the man should never have 
been hired, and that he _ never 
would have been hired if the sales 
manager had not shut his eyes and 
contented himself with half a loaf, 
when a full loaf could have been 
obtained by looking a little fur- 
ther. 


New Spanish Newspaper 
is Started 


The publication of a newspaper 
for the Spanish-speaking people of 
the San Bernardino Valley in Cali- 
fornia, to be known as “El Sol de 
San Bernardino,” has been an- 
nounced by The Sun Company, of 
San Bernardino. The new publi- 
cation started February 1 with an 
initial circulation of 5,000, Roberto 
Isaias is editor and manager. 

Milton R. Standish, director of 
advertising of “The Sun” and “The 
Evening Telegram,” was recently 
made assistant business managet 
of the Sun Company enterprises. 
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Serving 50000 Sales Executives 
65000 Salesmen 


~ HE DARTNELL CORPORATION is 
gee) | AN Organization of one hundred and sixty 
persons, trained and skilled in the gather- 
ing and dissemination of sales facts and 
experience. It maintains offices in New 
York and Toronto, as well as in Chicago, 
and has field men in every important 
sales center on the alert for new ideas or plans for 
increasing sales. 


The information and news which this organization 
gathers is edited and relayed to other interested 
sales executives in the form of a special service; 
a fortnightly magazine; multigraphed reports and 
surveys; manuals; loose-leaf data volumes; and 
news-bulletins for salesmen. 


This clearing house for sales and sales manage- 
ment practices is in its ninth successful year and 
recently completed its own building in the Ravens- 
wood district of Chicago. The staff which this 
building houses devotes its entire effort to doing 
one thing well—helping sales executives to build 
for bigger and better business. It is the only 
eee organization of its kind in the world—an institution 

| to which more than 50,000 sales managers will 
turn during 1926 for help in solving their market- 
ing problems, and from which 65,000 salesmen 
will receive news and ideas selected from the 
experience of others. 


Write for Catalog 


THE DARTNELL £22: 


Publishers of Sales Management Magazine and 
the Dartnell Service for Sales Executives. 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
New York CHICAGO Toronto 
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(Include 
Troy in | 
Every 
New York 
State 
Campaign 


Troy is an important 
New York State metrop- 
olis. Metropolitan Troy 
is larger than Utica and 
entirely separate from 
Albany. 


Metropolitan Troy has 
49 important druggists, 
503 grocers, 8 large de- 
partment stores and 29 
wholesale houses. 


Troy merchants use ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 
lines of advertising each 
year in The Troy Record 
which dominates the 
field to the exclusion of 
Albany newspapers and 
other outside news- 
papers. 


Within 4 miles of Troy’s 
City Hall there are more 
than 118,000 people and 
this is the Troy Record’s 
exclusive market. 


The Troy Record 


TROY, NEW YORK 


National Advertising 
Representatives: 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 


NEW YORK: Park-Lexington Bldg. 
CHICAGO: Wrigley Bldg. 
BOSTON: Old South Bldg. 


A Fair Expense Account 


(Continued from page 165) 


Products Corporation, who writes, 
“We believe in the old method 
in requiring salesmen to itemize 
expense accounts. We _ require 
our salesmen to stop in first- 
class hotels and as long as this is 
necessary or as long as we think 
it is necessary, we are willing to 
pay the bill. We believe the fixed 
allowance encourages a salesman, 
or at least some salesmen, to try to 
save too much out of it for him- 
self.” 

Motor Products Corporation re- 
quires the salesmen to submit an 
expense account weekly, itemized 
by days under the following head- 
ings: railroad fare, Pullman, hotel 
and meals, street car fare, tele- 
grams, telephone, tips, and _ mis- 
cellaneous. The following items 
are not allowed: laundry, valet, 
shines or personal baggage. This 
company objects to parlor car 
seats, but does not object to taxi 
fares. In their estimation, seven 
dollars a day is ample for hotel 
and meals in large cities, and five 
dollars a day in smaller cities. 


Various Company Policies 


“Entertainment, in our opinion,” 
says V. C. Page, of the sales pro- 
motion department of this com- 
pany, “is just expense, and each 
case is judged by its individual 
merits.” 

J. L. Hamilton, president of the 
Alabastine Company, believes that 
it makes little difference which 
method is adopted, but adds, “I 
cannot but believe that the com- 
pany paying those expenses is jus- 
tified in knowing how the money 
furnished was used, and how much 
of it was used. This is shown by 
an honest itemized expense ac- 
count. 

“Some people say that by fur- 
nishing a certain daily allowance 
a man is liable, if he spends money 
a little foolishly in one town one 
day and could easily pay his rail- 
road fare to another town ready 
to start in fresh the next morning, 
to put off the trip until the next 
day to even up his expense allow- 
ance and make it come within the 
prescribed amount.” 


A. W. Gould, advertising man- 
ager of the Webb Publishing Com- 
pany, says, “We believe the type 
of work done and the type of man 
employed should’ govern the 
method of expense allowance. 

“All of our salesmen in the ad- 
vertising department are on an 
itemized expense account which we 
believe is the only practical method 
of dealing with this subject when 
intelligent, high pressure salesmen 
are involved. 

“We believe, however, in some 
other lines of business a fixed ex- 
pense allowance is not only prac- 
tical but absolutely necessary, and 
in fact, one of the departments of 
our company is operated on that 
basis.” 


“Depends on Type of Man” 


Several of the sales managers 
who have tried out the fixed allow- 
ance plan are very much in favor 
of it. For example, H. J. Schmel- 
zer, vice-president of the Schmel- 
zer Company, of Kansas City, 
says: 

“On January 1, last year, we 
tried for the first time flat allow- 
ance, and as our men have very 
little entertaining to do, we find 
that it is much more satisfactory, 
and in most cases keeps the men 
in a much better frame of mind, 
because when expense accounts are 
itemized they are oftentimes ques- 
tioned on various items. Many 
times the salesman feels that this 
is unfair to him, and therefore feels 
that he is imposed upon. 

“The flat allowance gives him a 
budget to work against, and we 
find, in checking up, that while the 
expense does not always equal the 
amount of the allowance, it will 
average out over a period of weeks, 
and so far we are very much 
pleased with the plan.” 


Another staunch believer in the 
flat allowance plan is the Winston 
& Newell Company, who write: 
“Salesmen for the most part are 
honest, and it is possible for a sales 
manager to arrive at an allowance 
on a given territory that will cover 
the expenses of the salesman who 
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Without investment or supervision, you may use these sales cars from 85 stations to cover 20 states 


Motorized Selling Gains New Force 


With Growth of Saunders System 


ORTHRUP, KING & CO., 
of Minneapolis, reports that 
salesmen spend 21% of each 

day driving, 5% working on cars 
and only 8% in selling. This is 
an unnecessary indictment of sales 
methods. 

By eliminating all work on cars, 
actual selling time could be in- 
creased 62%. Probably half of the 
21% spent in driving is due to 
cross-country driving and “shoe- 
string” routing. Save this waste also by proper 
routing and you treble the present selling time 
of each man. 

Motorized selling is today gaining new force 
by use of Saunders Drive-It-Yourself System 
from 85 branches in the important cities of 20 
states, 

Sales executives now realize that for traveling 
salesmen a motor car only at times is an asset— 
at other times, a distinct liability. By renting 
cars when an asset and by driving a radius of 
25 to 60 miles out of each major city, your men 
can route themselves over each trade territory 
more rapidly and without “doubling back.” After 
each trade area is covered, they eliminate the 
wasteful “driving through” by discarding the car 


for rail jumps between major 
towns and renting another car at 
the next Saunders System station. 

This combines motor car flexi- 
bility with speed and economy of 
rail travel. And it conserves both 
time and energy of your men for 
vigorous sales solicitations. With- 
out a dime of capital investment or 
supervision on your part, you can 
place one or one hundred cars in 
your sales service when and where 
you please, with standard insur- 
ance protecting you against liability, property 
damage, fire, theft and also collision above $25 
damage. 


Since originating the Drive-It-Yourself indus- 
try, Saunders System has led its development, 
refinement and standardization to increasingly 
better business levels. Clean, new equipment, 
standard makes without ownership marks, Free 
Road Service, low rates and elimination of 
“extra charges” are results of centralized owner- 
ship and 10 years’ specialized experience in 
volume operation. 

Traveler’s Identification Cards—issued with- 
out charge—are accredited instantly at all Saun- 
ders System stations, May we send a card for 
your personal use and one for each salesman? 


Executive Offices: 


SAUNDERS DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF COMPANY, Inc., 224 Saunders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


“10 Years of Practical Operation”’ 


Akron Dallas Macon, Ga. Richmond, Va. 
Atlanta (2) Davenport Memphis (2) Rockford 
Augusta, Ga. Dayton (2) Miiwaukee (2) Rock Island 
Baltimore Denver Mobile Sioux City 
Bessemer,Ala. Des Moines Moline Springfield, Hl. 
Birmingham (4) Detroit (2) Montgomery (2) Springfield, O. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Chattanooga (2) 
Chicago (2) 
Cincinnati (3) 
Cleveland (2) 
Colorado Springs 
Columbus, O. (2) 
Columbus, Ga. 
Council Bluffs 


Evansville 
Galesburg (2) 
Houston 
Indianapolis (2) 
Kansas City (3) 
Knoxville 
Lincoln 
Louisville (3) 


Nashville (2) 


St. Joseph, Mo. (2) 


NewAlbany,Ind. St. Louis 

Norwood, O. Toledo 

Oklahoma City Tulsa 

Omaha (3) Tuscaloosa,Ala. (2) 

Peoria (2) Vincennes, Ind. 

Philadelphia Washington, D.C.3 

Pueblo Waterloo 
Wichita 
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A wonderful vaca~ 
tion of four weeks 
in the 


WEST 
INDIES 


S. S. Montroyal 
from New York 


March 1, 1926 


What could be more delightful? 
....29 glorious days of care- 
free pleasure in the balmy sun- 
shine and invigorating salt air 
of the tropics. And the weather? 
It's ideal at this time of the year. 


FARES 


$25() anp uP 


Hundreds of tourists say it costs 
no more to take this cruise than 
to stay home. The Montroyal 
is one of our finest oil-burning 
ships .... every accommodation 
and service .... luxurious ocean 
travel. Visit Nassau... Havana 
... Panama Canal... Spanish 
Main... Bermuda—15 ports in 
all. Ample time for sight-see- 
ing. Make your reservations 
now and avoid disappointment. 


Further information, rates, etc., 
from your local steamship agent, 


or 


covers it. However, we never could 
see any reason why a salesman 
should not be given the same op- 
portunity the manager of a busi- 
ness is given every day in the 
year—reduce overhead and there- 
by increase his own profits. 


“Our salesmen are all on a profit 
sharing basis. They are given a 
drawing allowance which approx- 
imates their average monthly earn- 
ings. If their earnings fall below 
that drawing allowance, the deficit 
is carried over into a more profit- 
able month, If their earnings ex- 
ceed the drawing allowance, the 
salesmen are given a check for the 
difference early in the following 
month. Our salesmen pay their 
own expenses out of their earn- 
ings, and of course, they make 
every legitimate attempt to save 
money wherever it is possible to 
do so. 


Advocates Flat Allowance 


“In instructing a salesman we 
give him to understand that his 
territory is a store, an established 
business, and we are putting him 
in charge of it. We tell him that 
we are willing to pay the cost of 
operating that store up to a cer- 
tain figure with the understanding 
that if he makes expenses, we will 
split the profits with him. We try 
to make him feel that he has a 
responsibility he should appreciate 
to such an extent that if he finds 
he is unable to make a go of it he 
will be the first-man to acknowl- 
edge it. 

“We would never again go back 
to either the expense account or 
the fixed drawing allowance.” 

M. Steindler; of the Steindler 
Paper Company, believes that the 
fixed allowance plan is best after 
a salesman has been able to arrive 
at a fair average weekly expense. 
His plan is to have the men item- 
ize expenses for four’weeks, After 
the expenses are totaled for four 
weeks the men are then allowed 
one-fourth of that amount each 
week. 

H. H. Dobson, vice-president of 
the Meccano Company, Inc., Eliz- 
abeth, New Jersey, says that he 
has found the fixed allowance plan 
decidedly better than the itemized 
statement plan of paying expenses. 
Mr. Dobson says he has never 


found that the itemized account 
plan holds down expenses, or that 
giving the salesman a fixed allow- 
ance encourages a man to Save 
anything out of it for himself. 

Burton Hanson, general sales 
manager of the Challenge Machin- 
ery Company, says: 

“For a number of years, the 
writer traveled on a straight salary 
plus expenses, and taking this ex- 
perience into consideration he is 
just about convinced that the ideal 
method is a fixed allowance for 
traveling expenses—allowance to 
be large enough so that the trav- 
eler can live equally well on the 
road as it is customary for him to 
live at home. This allowance 
should also be large enough to take 
care of tipping and entertainment. 

As stated at the beginning of 
this article, a greater number of 
sales managers are turning to the 
fixed allowance plan of handling 
expenses. Summed up their opin- 
ions are as follows: 


(1) Checking the expense ac- 
counts adds unnecessary detail for 
someone in the sales department, 
because it is unsafe to permit any- 
one to question expense accounts 
except a man who has been on the 
road, and who knows traveling 
conditions. 


Summary of Opinions 


(2) Questioning salesmen re- 
garding certain expenditures listed 
on an expense account is, gener- 
ally speaking, productive of unnec- 
essary correspondence, arguments, 
and is likely to ruin a good sales- 
man’s morale. 

(3) No expense account system 
has ever been devised that will 
keep an out-and-out crook from 
cheating his house, and because the 
vast majority of salesmen are thor- 
oughly honest in making out ex- 
pense accounts, why add this end- 
less detail of checking and okaying 
weekly expense accounts when it 
is much simpler to send out a 
stated allowance each week. 


Gilbert E, Malone has joined the 
service staff of Dorrance, Sulli- 
van & Company, Inc., advertising 
agents of New York. 

Mr. Malone has been connected 
for many years with The Tin Dec- 
orating Company of Baltimore. 
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$3,250,000 to Go For 
Paige Advertising 


“The Paige Detroit Motor Car 
Company has planned an advertis- 
ing program for 1926 which will 
cost $3,250,000,” says Harry M. 
Jewett, president of the company. 
“We will carry throughout the 
year an advertising program on 
both our products that will surely 
bring results. In the past we have 
expended more than $20,000,000 in 
consistent Paige and Jewett adver- 
tising. 

“We have scheduled for produc- 
tion on the Paige model for 1926, 
considerably more than double our 
entire production of both Paige 
and Jewett cars in 1925,” 

A production schedule of 6,000 
Paige and Jewett cars is called for 
in January. 


New Motor Monthly to 
Start Publication 


Topics, Inc., of Chicago, pub- 
lishers of “Jobber Topics,” for 
automotive jobbers and their sales- 
men, announces that a new 
monthly publication, “Motor Main- 
tenance,” will be published in the 
early spring. 

Its editorial content and adver- 
tising pages, which are the accep- 
ted flat size, will be devoted to 
nothing but matters closely rela- 
ted to the name of the publication. 
Its circulation will be gained en- 
tirely through jobbers’ salesmen. 

Ken Cloud, editor of “Jobber 
Topics,” will edit “Motor Mainte- 
nance.” 


Ingersoll Consolidates 
with Brown & Bigelow 


The consolidation of the Inger- 
soll Redipoint Company, Inc., with 
Brown & Bigelow, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, became effective Feb- 
tuary 1. The business of the for- 
mer Ingersoll Company will be 
conducted by the Redipoint sales 
division of Brown & Bigelow. 

The personnel of the Redipoint 
sales division is made up of R. D. 
Tyler, business manager; C. B. 
Hale, sales manager, and C. H. 


Sumpmann, assistant sales man- 
ager, 


Announcement 


The Annual Review 
OF 


The School Market 
is Now Ready 


Copies will be sent on request 
to officials of companies interest- 
ed in securing school business. 


THE AMERICAN 


Srhool Board Sournal 


A PERIODICAL OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Member A. B. C.—A. B. P. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Established 1891 


Home Office: 129 Michigan Street, Milwaukee 
Eastern Office: 30 Church Street, New York 


for SALES 
MANAGEMENT 

New binders for your copies of SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine 
are now ready. Each issue as you receive it can be easily and securely 
fastened in the binder which holds thirteen magazines. It will now be 
an easy matter to keep past issues as well as the current numbers on 
hand for ready reference. 

The binder is well constructed of heavy, durable material, bound in 
Super-Finish Art Leather. The cover is finished in two-tone, dark 
brown Spanish grain with lettering and panels in antique bronze. 

You will want this for your desk or library. 


Price $2.00 each Post-Paid 
Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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We make no apologies for devot- 
ing almost all of this issue to 
the problem of managing men. 
Check over the articles carefully, 
and you will note nearly every one of them deals 
with problems of manpower. It is the biggest prob- 
lem in selling today. It will be tomorrow’s biggest 
problem. 


Are Salesmen 
Behind the 
Times? 


Rule-of-thumb buying methods are rapidly pass- 
ing. Scientific buying, organized buying, group 
buying, chain stores, bigger units of industrial buy- 
ers, consolidations of retail stores, chains of every 
type of organization from peanut vending machine 
operators to public service companies, all point to 
the need of a higher type of salesman to cope with 
trained buyers. 


It is the sales manager’s job to train salesmen to 
meet these new conditions. Thousands of salesmen 
have not kept pace with the advances in buying tech- 
nique. The salesman who formerly dropped in for 
a chat with the corner druggist or grocer now must 
cope with a chain store buyer who has a laboratory 
and a statistical department to help him buy. The 
salesman who formerly called on a shop superin- 
tendent and jollied him out of an order now must 
deal with a chemist, a mechanical engineer, and a 
whole staff of technical men. Yet the “human” 
side of selling remains just as important as ever. 


More Big Jobs The largest manufacturers of 
For Advertising hosiery in the world do not 

advertise. The public knows 
little, if anything, concerning this enormous factory. 
This is no indictment of advertising, or advertising 
men. It is merely a hint to show what big jobs are 
still ahead for advertising. In other important in- 
dustries the leaders have not yet seen the advan- 
tages of advertising. But the time is fast approach- 
ing whey they either will fall behind, or will begin 
advertising, 

What advertising has done for Florida is but a 
sample of what will come in the next few years in 
community advertising. The old town booster will 
be replaced by men who can merchandise a city or 
a community and sell its advantages to the people 
who need them most. 

Advertising’s past is commendable. But it’s fu- 
ture will be far more interesting, and infinitely more 
useful. 


Figureheads in In a recent reorganiza- 
The Sales Department tion of a large sales 

department, four high- 
priced men were given the alternative of getting out 
on the road and helping salesmen, or resigning, 
None of these high-priced men could give a definite 
answer to the question, “How do you help sell more 
of our merchandise?” What they actually did was 
to sit in on conferences and throw wet blankets on 
suggestions from the men who came in from the 
field with real ideas. 


Some of them dawdled with reports and statistics, 
Others compiled figures and made graphs which 
no one was able to interpret. None of them had 
any actual responsibility for increasing sales. Three 
of the four men had never had as much as one actual 
contact with a customer in the customer’s place of 
business. None of them had a clear idea of what 
the company’s sales policies were. If there are 
many men in your sales department (other than 
necessary clerks) who have no actual contact with 
customers, check up their work and see if you could 
not use their salaries to a better advantage by put- 
ting on another good salesman. 


Dodge Brothers When Dodge Brothers re- 
Give the Dealer cently announced _ that 


A PlaceintheSun ‘tv° dealers would be 
given a place on the board 


of directors, they took a big step in binding their 
dealer and distributor organizations to them with 
bands of steel. Some will say that this is a mere 
gesture. Skeptics will claim that it is but a stunt 
to keep the dealer organization in a good humor. 
But it is more than that. It is a definite step in 
advance, because whether those two new directors 
wield much power or not makes little difference 
The point is that they will be behind the scenes— 
will know what goes on—will be able to scotch 
vague and wild rumors which constantly harass any 
big organization. They will get a new vision of the 
problems of big business. They will instil confi- 
dence in other dealers. Manufacturer and distribu- 
tor are drawing closer each year, They are showing 
more regard for each other’s problems, instead of 
looking upon each other as horsetraders, one trying 
to sell for as much as he can get, the other trying 
to buy for as little as he-must pay. Even the de- 
partment stores are beginning to see the value of 
the right sort of buying connections as compared 
with bargain chasing and job-lot hunting. 
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Lee Hannah Heads 
New Agency 


Lee Hannah, for the past three 
years manager of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, of Chicago, has 
resigned that position to head a 
new advertising agency which will 
be known as the L. Jay Hannah 
Company, Inc. Offices of the new 
concern will be in the Tribune 
Tower in Chicago. Before join- 
ing the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Mr. Hannah was general manager 
and part owner of the Hannah- 
Crawford Advertising Agency, of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Other former members of the 
Campbell-Ewald organization who 
will be associated with Mr. Han- 
nah in his new company are: 
Norman D. Eckliff, assistant man- 
ager; C. Brooks Middleton, copy 
chief and account executive; Har- 
old McGuire, account executive, 
and Samuel S. Sherman, account 
executive. 


William Kinz will act as art 
director of the L. Jay Hannah 
Company, Inc. He was recently 
connected with the Palenske- 
Young Company, Chicago artists. 


Item-Tribune Appoints 
Representative 


The appointment of Bowden 
Caldwell as special representative 
of publishers of the “New Orleans 
Item-Tribune” and the associate 
properties, the “Woman’s Home 
Review” and “Modern Farming,” 
has been announced by the Item 
Company, Inc. For the past seven 
years Mr, Caldwell has been ad- 
vertising manager of “The Item,” 
and since the advent of “The 
Morning Tribune,” has been in 
charge of local advertising opera- 


tions for the Item-Tribune Com- 


bination. 


L. R. Jalenak, formerly national 
advertising manager of the organ- 
ization, has been advanced to the 
position of advertising director for 
both national and local business. 
The promotions of both Mr. Cald- 
well and Mr. Jalenak became effec- 
tive January 26 
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Which Man 
Would You Hire? 


capped with premiums and high-pressure salesmanship result- 


tT. FLATED circulation is big and burly, but he is sadly handi- 
ing from excessive commissions. 


Dairymen’s League News Voluntary Circulation may not be 
so very imposing in size but he is vastly more efficient. He has 
at hand unlimited possible sales, Give him plenty of advertising 
mortar with which to work, and he will build possible sales into 
realized sales—the very structure of your business. 


The Dairymen’s League News is the recognized dairy paper 
of the “New York City Milk Shed.” It is also a family paper, 
read with as much eagerness by the wife and children as by the 
farmer himself. This breadth of appeal gives it a wide range 
as an advertising medium suitable for all products used in farm 
homes. 


The territory in which the Dairymen’s League News circu- 
lates is sharply defined. The character of its circulation is 
remarkably uniform. The responsiveness of its readers has been 
amply demonstrated. The ever-ascending curve of our lineage 
graph shows its steadily growing popularity with men who buy 
advertising space. 


The Dairymen’s League News deserves a place on your reg- 
ular schedule. It is also adapted for use as a test medium. For 
the manufacturer with a limited appropriation it offers an oppor- 
tunity to cover the wealthiest dairy field in America at the very 
low cost of 50c a line. Forms close every Monday for Friday 
of the following week. 


A request will bring Sample Copy and Rate Card 


New York 
120 W. 42nd Street 
F. M. Tibbitts, Bus. Mgr. 
O. E. Everett, Adv. Mer. 
Phone Wisconsin 6081 


Chicago 


y New York City. 
ae Milk Shed” 


John D. Ross 


( 
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MEN'S 


10 S. La Salle Street 


Phone State 3652 
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i) It's the Length of Time An 


ape ve 
a Agent Keeps An Account fl 
ae Be 
cn That Counts G 
ay Be 
it SF pm times you have read in Printers’ Ink, of new accounts ini 
Rie secured by a newly formed so-called “go-getter agency.” RA 


ADDS Ue 
; ee 
>a 3 
Wz 
> 4== 


You follow some of their campaigns. Pe 
WE : SW 
ee There is a crispness about the advertisements that appeals to you. a 
4 ae, You make a mental note to ask one of their men to call. on 
a awd 
[fh About this time, some of the seemingly rather commonplace things (aj 
te that your own, long established agent has been doing, start to yield Ry. 
» favorable results. ai 
Not sudden nor in spectacular amounts. i 
Just steady, sure-footed, business-building. ty) : 
FS} 
After a while, you find you have lost sight of the things the go-getter Se 
agency was doing. ; ; int 
Its advertisements have lost much of their tang—just couldn't sustain rs 
the pace. SK 
‘ ii 
After all, it’s the long-pull and the strong-pull kind of advertising a 
that best fits any business. il 
ates 
The number of accounts an agency secures, doesn’t particularly matter. WA 
It's how many it keeps and how long, that counts. ia 
Rates 
The first three accounts this agency started with twenty years ago a 
are still with us. Ten years is the average life of our accounts, against UL 
the usual five years. ae 
Pati 
If 20 years’ experience with the long-pull and the strong-pull kind UT | 
of advertising counts with you, then you might be inclined to seek Wi 
further facts about us. il 
, eg 
UTHILL ADVERTISING AGENCY = 
ae 
I} 
L. W. C. TUTHILL, President te 
1133 BROADWAY ina 
eal 
ne NEW YORK Ww 
At _ — a = — ———— ae 
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How 834 Concerns Get Their Best Salesmen 


Is classified better than display advertising in getting good salesmen? What 
methods other than advertising are most effective? How can a waiting list of 
salesmen be built? Can mistakes in selection be avoided? 

These and thirty questions like them were put to 1,500 subscribers of the Dartnell 
Sales Service. More than 800 prominent concerns answered fully. A desk drawer 
of material was gathered, then the whole mass of data was boiled down into a 
concise report of fifty typewritten pages. One feature is a chart showing by lines 
of business, the methods of newspaper advertising found most effective in getting 
good men. Other features— 


Twenty Plans to Get Good Salesmen without Advertising 
Collection of Fifty Most Successful Classified Ads 
Suggested Letters and Forms for Handling Applicants 
Salesmen Turn-Over in Various Lines of Business 
Selection Methods Used to Cut Down Turn-Over, etc. 


Of the many special investigations made by Dartnell (circular on request) this 
new one on Securing Salesmen—Report No. 194—is already one of the most in 


demand. PRICE, COMPLETE WITH CHARTS AND FORMS, $4.00 
(Sent on Approval if desired) 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Leland and Ravenswood Avenues, Chicago 19 W. 44th Street, New York 


nN 


A.B. P. Adopts Three 
Standard Page Sizes 


, ; ‘WO new standard type page 
sizes, in addition to the pres- 


ent 7 by 10 inch standard size, 
were adopted by the standardiza- 
tion committee of the Associated 
Business Papers at its meeting in 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
January 25. The additional stand- 
ard sizes adopted were 3 3-4 by 7 
inches for the pocket size and 8 1-4 
by 11 1-2 for the large size, which 
are type page sizes rather than 
small page sizes. The 7 by 10 type 
size was agreed upon as being 
most desirable for publications in 
approximate page sizes, 

The purpose of this meeting, 
which was called to order by J. C. 
Aspley, president of the Dartnell 
Corporation and editor of “Sales 
Management,” was to cut down the 
present waste through the multi- 
plicity of type page sizes in busi- 
ness papers. In discussing this 
matter the committee met jointly 
with C. F. Beatty, John Sullivan 
and G. A. Heintzman, representing 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers; Alfred Guion and W. S. 
Hayes, representing the Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association. Mem- 
bers of the standardization com- 
mittee of the A. B. P. were George 
W. Griffiths, Mason Britton, Jesse 
Neal and J. C. Aspley. 

The fact was pointed out that 
it would be of considerable help to 
advertisers in business papers if 
there were a standard pocket size, 
a standard 7 by 10 inch size, and, 
in addition, a larger standard size. 
The committee also requested that 
due consideration be given to the 
overall page sizes recommended 
by the Bureau of Standards. It 
was the feeling of the advertisers 
present that with the growing use 
of inserts in business publications 
the overall page size was becoming 
more and more important to the 
advertiser. 


Preparations are being made by 
the Long Lines Department of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company for celebrating the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the birth of the 
telephone. 
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A Bonus Plan for 


Salesmen 
(Continued from page 204) 


and it automatically keeps the 
salesmen interested. 

Another problem which has been 
solved by the “Attaboy” cards is 
that the system keeps the men 
from spending more time than is 
necessary in one locality. 


As everyone knows, a salesman 
very often finds attractions in cer- 
tain towns which tend to cause 
him to spend more time in these 
towns than is really profitable to 
the company. Knowing that every 
day he falls below the minimum it 
is costing him money, the salesman 
is not likely to stay in a town 
longer than is necessary. 


The adoption of this plan bol- 
sters up sales during dull periods 
or during times when the salesmen 
are likely to slow down on their 
efforts. For example, it might be 
used along toward the end of the 
season, particularly with commis- 
sion salesmen who are prone to 
take things easy after the bulk of 
the season’s business has been 
booked. A card could be sent to 
each man who produced an order 
a day, or a certain volume of busi- 
ness each day for a short period— 
say a period of two weeks. 


The rewards or bonuses could 
be in the form of extra commis- 
sions or could take the form of a 
piece of merchandise. The sales- 
man could be offered a certain 
amount for ten cards, another 
amount for twenty cards and a 
larger amount for thirty cards or 
more. Or, he could be offered some 
article such as a fountain pen for 
the first fifteen cards, a hat or some 
similar item for twenty cards, and 
a still more expensive item for a 
greater number of cards. 


One of the advantages of the 
plan is that every salesman has a 
chance to earn just as much as 
every other salesman. 


The General Cigar Company, of 
New York, has appointed the Ron- 
alds Re-Sale Agency, Inc., also of 
New York, as its counsel on local 
merchandising, dealer service and 
retail sales methods. 


Kellogg 


’s Texas Sales Chart 


wrote this testimonial for 
The Dallas News 


Four years ago the 
Kellogg Company— 
world’s largest man- 
ufacturers of ready- 
to-eat cereals—began 
advertising in The 
News. 


Four years of 
steady progress and 
success have been 
their reward. 


A rich market— 
new, responsive, 
eager—has_ wel- 
comed them. A pre- 


dominant advertising 
medium has aided 
them. 


1926 will see the 
Kellogg Company 
begin new campaigns 
in The News—bid- 
ding for still larger 
sales in Texas’ Pros- 
perity Zone. 


Dallas 
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One of America’s 
greatest advertisers 
sets a wise example! 


is the door to Texas 


and the News is the Key to 


Dallas 


Industrial executives 


will be interested in our 
booklet “the industrial 
engineer” which gives 
some new thoughts on 
industrial advertising 
and offers a good way 
for us to get acquainted. 
Where shall we send it? 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 


Advertising Engineer 


130 N. Wells St., Chicago 
Industrial Advertising- Exclusively 


House Organs 


We are producers of some of the oldest and most 
successful house organs in the country. Edited 
and printed in lots of 250 to 25,000 at 5 to 15 
cents per name permonth. Write for a copy of 
THE WILLIAM FEATHER MAGAZINE. 


We produce 
The Imperial Type Metal Magazine 


The William Feather Company 


611 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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537 South Dearborn Street, 


... how you can have 
information on every 


market! 


Now you can have information on every market at your 
finger-tips—ready for instant reference. 


The new edition of Crain’s Market Data Book and 
Directory affords compact information on a hundred 
fields of industry and commerce. Adequate indexing 
and careful elimination of non-essentials give advertisers 
and advertising agencies a book of facts indispensable 
in market finding and market analysis. 


Since the welcome given the first issue in 1921, Crain’s 
Market Data Book has been the acknowledged first 
source of market facts—the basis for intelligent market 
analysis. 


Making the book of even greater use is a complete 
directory, listing all business publications, classified ac- 
cording to ‘fields covered and published with the market 
information on those fields. Here you can find out, 
along with facts on where the market is, accurate 
information as to the means and cost of covering it 
through business papers. 


Canadian papers are classified in the same way, and 
the only published list of foreign business papers is 
also included. 


Ask us to send a copy on our liberal ten-day approval 
plan. You decide whether the book is worth five dollars 
to you. If it is not, send it back without obligation. 


Crain’s Market Data Book 


and Directory 


G. D. CRAIN, Jr., Publisher 


Chicago 


1001 Green Street 


When You See the Portfolio 
of MONROE Letterheads— 


You'll understand just why big, progressive concerns from every nook of 
the continent come to Letterhead Headquarters for their letterheads. 


MONROE Letterheads, in addition to being attractive, distinctive and purely 
individual, actually help to increase sales. 
proof—along with the Portfolio—if you’ll drop us the word. On your letter- 
head, please. Not a whit of obligation. 


MONROE LETTERHEAD CORPORATION 


‘*Letterheads Exclusively’’ 


And we’ll send you plenty of 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 
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When Good Pictures 
Go Bad 


(Continued from page 171) 


printed so that he can use a screen 
of the proper fineness or coarse- 
ness, as the case may be. In 
return, you should specify that 
proofs are to be submitted on that 


-| particular paper stock so that you 


can check up on the finished result 
before the plate goes to the printer. 
This eliminates disappointment 
later on. The engraver ordinarily 
uses a hard-finished enamel for 
proofing, because this kind of 
paper shows up small defects and 
enables him to edit his work before 
delivering the finished plates. How- 
ever, you want a proof on the 
paper you will use, and you are 
within your rights if you insist on 
that kind of a proof. 


About Line Etchings 


Etchings are not photographed 
through a screen. An etching is 
made up of solid black lines and 
masses. There is no variation in 
tone except as the artist develops 
them through the use of fine lines 
for shading. Etchings cannot be 
made from photographs. They can 
be made only from line drawings. 


Etchings are used for coarse, 
uncoated paper stocks. However, 
due to the elimination of screen, 
they print equally well on papers 
of all finishes. They are especially 
valuable for illustrating newspaper 
advertisements, due not only to the 
texture of newsprint stock, but to 
the various mechanical processes 
through which all engravings must 
pass in the modern newspaper 
plant. 

A variation of the line etching 
is secured through the use of the 
Ben Day process. This consists 
of laying dots or lines in a large 
variety of patterns in the plate 
mechanically and not through a 
screen, as in the case of the half- 
tone. Spaces where Ben Day is 
to be laid are best indicated on the 
drawing by means of a transparent 
tissue flap or overlay on which the 
artist indicates the tone or shade 
which is wanted, or else specifies 
the exact Ben Day pattern to be 
used. The Ben Day operator in 
the engraving plant then inserts 
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the Ben Day shading as ordered, 
or he may use good or bad judg- 
ment (depending upon the opera- 
tor) if this matter is left to his 
own taste. 

In ordering plates from the 
engraver, if you will observe the 
following simple rules, you can 
avoid misunderstanding and subse- 
quent disappointment and waste: 


Some Simple Rules 


1. Check over the photograph or 
drawing and make sure that it 
shows exactly what you wish to 
show. Remember that the printed 
reproduction is three times re- 
moved from the original. You 
can’t make a printed half-tone or 
etching show what the original 
does not show. The original must 
be copied on a negative; the nega- 
tive must be printed on metal and 
eaten into the metal by acid; the 
plate must be inked and the im- 
pression must be transferred to 
paper before the printed reproduc- 
tion is completed. 

2. Cut out unnecessary back- 
ground and other details and keep 
the part you wish to reproduce as 
large as possible. Mark plainly, 
preferably on a tissue flap over the 
photograph or drawing, the bound- 
aries of the portion you wish to 
reproduce. 


3. If a half-tone is wanted, spec- 
ify the screen. Your printer or 
engraver will help you to decide 
this after you have selected the 
paper stock you are to use. 

4. Specify the size the engrav- 
ing is to be. In most cases, it is 
best to make the engraving as 
large as possible, taking everything 
else into consideration. If in doubt 
as to the probable effect of heavy 
reduction, examine the original 
through a reducing glass if pos- 
sible, or take up the matter with 
your engraver. 


5. For details as to the manner | 
of mounting the engravings, dis- | 


cuss this with the printer and 
engraver. This frequently prevents 
delays and added expense later. 


The engravings used to illustrate 
this article have been furnished 
through the courtesy of The Bur- 
roughs Clearing House, published 
by The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company. 
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Equipment 


Kitchen Utensils 


seats 600. 


17 West 42nd Street, New York 


$136,000.00 Invested 
in this Building and 
Everything from Face Brick to 


9 out of 13 firms from whom he 
bought are or have been Expositor 


advertisers. 
Items of Expenditure 

BE FOB aac csc eee cen $ 2,860.00 
Us CIR ca ecacsccadeees 91,872.00 
iP WO cic bh a piwebcsnbaas 4,685.00 

Organ and Blower............ 5,060.00 

eae 6,780.00 

a 100.00 

EET Oe 101.40 
= Heating Plant........ een cewen 5,494.95 
| Lighting Fixtures............. 958.98 

IRD a. 4:0 ite ed ane Wea ee 2,742.93 

Window Glass: inc-leaded, flesh- : 

tinted Cathedral glass....... 3,117.00 REV. WM. T. PATERSON, Pastor 

ll, We Ca ns ccc cccvonas 339.00 Floral Avenue at Washington 
mm Communion Service........... 50.00 Norwood, Ohio 


The Norwood Presbyterian Church 
DEDICATED APRIL 6, 1925 


The building is of buff tapestry brick with stone trimming. The Auditorium 
The Social Room Floor when made into 1 room accommodates 400 
tables. Accordion Doors make of it: Assembly Room, 48x60 ft.; Dining Room, 
30x30 ft.; Sewing Room, 20x28 ft.; Kitchen, 19x23 ft. 


Use the Right Medium for Selling the Church Field 
20,000 Active Ministers Buy and Read This Magazine Every Month 
Sample Copy and Rate Card Free 


THE EXPOSITOR 
The Ministers’ Trade Journal Since 1899 


JOS. M. RAMSEY, Manager 
710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


“J 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago ] 


BALLOONS 


There’s a definite way to make 
Toyco Promotion Balloons in- 
crease sales. Ask us to tell you how. 


Business Idea Dep’t. 
The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 


fLAND, OHIO 


Autopoint 


The Better Pencil— Made of Bakelite 
Write for our new plan to build your business bigger 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619-25 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


TESTIMONIALS 


Speaking of testimonials, here’s one we appreciate 
“I don’t see how you do it. Our photostats are back 
almost before we realize the letters have been turned 
over to you. Real service.” 
Let us prove that for you. 


You want photo- 
stats when you want’em. We get them to you. 
Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
80 Maiden Lane New York City 


Office Appliances 


Speeds detail in any office 


Write for sample copy today 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 
417 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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So RRR 
HOTEL SINTON 


Cincinnati’s Finest Hotel 


Accommodations for 
1200 Guests 


Metropolitan atmosphere. 
Rooms, cuisine and serv- 
ice of supreme excellence. 
In the center of the busi- 
ness life of the city. The 
rendezvous of the city’s 
business and social lead- 
ers. Accommodations for 
twelve hundred guests. 
Every room with bath and 
setvidor. Telegraphed 
reservation assures accom- 
modation. 


HOTEL SINTON 


Cincinnati’s Finest Hotel 
JOHN L. HORGAN, Managing Director 


| Blazing the Way | 


Better Direct Mail (planned 
with experience and study) is 
the sturdy and fearless pio- 


neer for bigger sales, 


Acorn Direct Mail literature 
and counsel is that kind—it 
conquers the obstacles. 


Write us. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


| Creators, Designers and Printers 
# of Quality Direct Mail 


Bigger Earnings for Salesmen 


(Continued from page 162) 


for higher earnings for salesmen 
has been worth to us. 


The biggest thing we have ac- 
complished in this campaign to 
lift our men out of the rut has been 
the new vision we have given 
them. Instead of a group of men 
with little ambition, with no plans 
for the future, with no hope 
of bigger jobs and bigger earnings 
in the future, we now have a 
group of men, nearly all of whom 
have plans for the future, a hope 
for better earnings, bigger jobs 
and a determination to “amount to 
something.” 


I can see a new attitude in our 
entire organization. We have had 
fewer kicks; our credit losses have 
been reduced (because better men 
sell better accounts), and every- 
thing moves along with dispatch 
and clockwork precision. I do not 
mean to say that our organization 
is perfect, or that there is no more 
room for improvement. Far from 
that. But the progress we have 
made is one of the sources of sat- 
isfaction derived from a long busi- 
ness career. 


Achievement Instead of Criticism 


In my desk I have a stack of 
letters from our salesmen. Some 
tell of debts paid, others of homes 
purchased, others of bank ac- 
counts, others of new cars, new 
furniture, children sent to school, 
and many other similar achieve- 
ments which give the salesmen a 
new lease on life. Some of the 
men were frank to say that we 
have given them a new outlook— 
a new grip. 

In three trips, which have taken 
me to more than thirty states, I 
have talked with two-thirds of our 
salesmen. I hope I am not unduly 
vain when I say that we have an 
organization of men who are real 
business men, who could step into 
executive positions with very little 
additional training. There are at 
least ten men who could step into 
the assistant sales manager’s office 
and do his work with credit—per- 
haps three or four who could, with 
a little training, even take the sales 
manager’s job. 


One man, in 1925, sold three 
orders, all of which were three 
times the size of his previous big- 
gest order, yet he was with us 
during the war boom; another sold 
an important jobber in his terri- 
tory who had been a thorn in our 
flesh for many years because he 
wouldn’t touch our line; another 
salesman sold the biggest jobber in 
his territory, only after getting in 
to see the president and going over 
the heads of department buyers. 

We have stopped nagging our 
men, We formerly wrote them 
long letters calling attention to 
their shortcomings. We were like 
section hand bosses, forever prod- 
ding our men, keeping them nerv- 
ous and upset half of the time. 
Now we talk success and achieve- 
ment, instead of nagging and find- 
ing fault. 


Hiring New Salesmen 


To me it seems that too many 
salesmen are like whipped curs— 
afraid to try for the big things in 
life and business, afraid of losing 
their jobs, afraid to tackle big buy- 
ers, afraid to give their opinions to 
the house. Our men were in that 
rut less than two years ago. It 
was our fault, and when we 
cleaned up our own house, they 
followed suit, or took up their bag 
and baggage and moved. 


Sales costs were a trifle more 
than 1 per cent less in 1925 than 
in 1924, in spite of many changes 
in the organization and a bigger 
advertising investment. In 1926 
we expect to reduce sales costs 
even more, because our men are 
selling more with no_ greater 
expense, 

Merchandising today demands a 
high type of salesman. We have 
been far more particular in hiring 
new men than ever before. Men 
we would gladly have hired in 1924 
wouldn’t be asked to make out an 
application blank today. We have 
more applications from salesmen 
than ever before. Our men know 
this and are proud of their jobs; 
as a result they will do things to- 


day which they never dreamed of 
in 1924. 
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I am convinced that no sales 
organization is any better than the 
men who direct it—no better than 
they are considered by the head of 
the organization. This may sound 
as though I had been reading some 
“upward and onward” inspira- 
tional story—some “success” story 
as told by a correspondence school 
—but it is a fact, nevertheless. A 
salesman is usually just as good 
as his chief thinks he is. 


Ad Club of Denver Hears 
Meyers 


Charles W. Meyers, director of 
trade relations of Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago, spoke on “What 
Makes the Buyer Buy?” at the 
January 26 meeting of the Adver- 
tising Club of Denver, Colorado. 
Mr. Meyers was in Colorado at the 
invitation of the Colorado Retail 
Grocers’ Association, addressing 
the annual convention of that body 
during his stay in the state. 


Van MacNair Joins Vick 
Company 


Van MacNair, for many years 
connected with Topics Publishing 
Company of New York City, as 
associate editor of “Drug Topics” 
and “Drug Jobbers Salesman,” and 
also editor and manager of “Dis- 
play Topics,’ is now associated 
with the Vick Chemical Company, 
of Greensboro, North Carolina, 
manufacturers of Vick’s VapoRub, 
in charge of advertising copy and 
plans. 


W. A. Adriance With New 
York Agency 


W. A. Adriance, Jr., formerly 
art director of Charm magazine, 
a publication of L. Bamberger & 
Company, and prior to that art 
director of the James McCreery 
Company, has joined the creative 
staff of Dorrance, Sullivan & Com- 
pany, of New York. 


The Frank B. White Company, 
of 76 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, 
has been appointed sales and ad- 
vertising counsellor of the Hickory 


Grove Fox Ranch, of Chilton, Wis- 
consin, 


= \ John Wilson Was a World Beater 
SF N John Wilson, salesman for BREWER AND COMPANY, was the despair 


— 3 of the sales force. He sold more prospects, sent in larger orders 
MODERN= than any other man on the road. Customers liked him, his office 

SMANSis praised him, fellow salesmen envied him. 
cll ANSH Ng Jim Cort voiced their opinion It is an entirely new book. It is 
=——— hy when he said, “John is a born Valuable to every line of selling, for it 


—=—_—_= Hus salesman. We all know his line exPlains and charts the methods and 


<A ’ problems common to all. It is valuable 
. m sure we ° 
FREDERICK “ay all pat ‘ Bg Ps rex F pen "aah he to you because it talks of your business. 


= ” Whether you sell shoes—or sealing wax; 
es doubles our sales every month. . 
= Reynolds, the Sales Manager, over- Teal estate—or paper, your basic 
ae heard the remark. ‘‘Now, boys. he problems are the same. 
- aaa said, ‘‘I think it time for a show down. “ 
== Salesmen are not born. They make It Points the Way 
ee themselves. Five years ago John was Modern Salesmanship is the scientific 


> a ae i sg ae study of selling. There is nothing 
pees ; ; “preachy” about the book. It stands 
po cog Pag p BAR. y aE... oa shoulder to shoulder with you, meeting 
a salesman as he was an office man. your prospects, making your sales larger, 
He saw that selling required a training pointing the way to success. 
just as scientific as any other profession. ‘ 
He mae it poe —_ to = -_ Convince Yourself 
learn the fundamental principles o 
salesmanship. He obtained them from _ Modern Oy will convince 
successful salesmen. He studied basic You more quickly than we can. 
selling methods.’’ Suppose you send for a copy for 
Modern Methods ten days’ examination. You are 
That is the secret of John Wilson’s 1% peo ge Fg 
success. Thai is the secret of every iS not satisfactory. owever, 
salesman’s success. we believe you will find it 


iii 


I] 


hl 


Like everything else, selling has indispensable. In that event Henry 
become a highly trained profession. It just send us a remittance Holt 
has been subjected to searching analysis ¢ $4.00 in full payment. and 
by men of unquestioned ability. One of U th ttached coupon Company 
the ablest is J. George Frederick, Sales Us¢ the a " . 0 
Counselor and Governor of the New Park Ave 
York Salesmanagers’ Club. He was New York 
selected by the American Salesmen’s City 
Association, Inc., to prepare a practical, Gentlemen: 
useful manual, sensibly treating the Without obli- 


principles of Modern Salesmanship. It 
has been developed at considerable cost 
and represents the combined, sifted sales 
wisdom of the crack selling organiza- 
tions of the country. Mr. Frederick’s 


gating me, 
please send for 

ten days’ exam- 
ination, a copy of 


H — years of study and practical selling have santeunee 
ENRY OLT resulted in a volume of accumulated by J. George Frederick. 


If satisfactory, I will 
send you a remittance of 
$4.00 in full payment 
within the time specified; 


AND CoMPAN experience. 
———— Mod. Salesmanshi 
Ez] FA By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


Endorsed by and published 


under the direction of the 
American Sal ’s A iation, Inc., 
New York City 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 


otherwise, I will return the 
book. 


You Think You Could Put Some 


Real Effort and Enthusiasm into 
Selling Dartnell Materials—If You 
Can Talk Intelligently to Big Men— 


We’d Like to Get in Touch With You 


We can, at the present time, add to our sales organiza- 
tion, Staff Representatives in several of the sales centers 
through the country. ~ ~ We are seeking the services 
of wide-awake, energetic men—not necessarily experi- 
enced salesmen, but men who have the personality and 
ability to talk WITH sales and advertising executives. 
~~ It is not necessary that you should have had experi- 
ence in our business, but YOU MUST HAVE the ability 
and disposition to work. We can put the right man in 
the way of earning a good living from the start; good 
men have earned and are earning $5,000 and even more 
per year. You would have this chance with an excellent 
opportunity to increase it as you develop. Ours is a 
straight commission compensation plan, but with coopera- 
tion which enables you to produce a satisfying, immediate 
revenue. Address, 


the DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Sales Department 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Salesman Who 
Hits High Spots 
(Continued from page 194) 


on their territories, But they were 
nothing of the kind. The trouble 
was due to the fact that the regu- 
lar salesmen had been on the ter- 
ritories all summer when crops 
were failing. They had _ heard 
nothing but talk about crop failure 
for several months. When time 
came to make the fall trips, they 
had already made up their minds 
that there was no business to be 
had, 

The extra men had _ heard 
nothing about the crop failure. If 
they had heard anything at all, 
they didn’t know it was as bad as 
the natives thought it was. Not 
knowing that conditions were so 
bad, they went ahead and asked 
for big orders—and got them, in 
a surprisingly large number of 
cases. 


Pulling Salesmen Out of a Rut 


Our regular men had been fran- 
tically running around over the 
territory hoping to find a town 
which wasn’t “hard hit.” They hit 
the high spots looking for busi- 
ness and forgot to work the trade 
in the regular fashion. The pinch- 
hitters knew they had to sell to 
hold their reputations. They did. 

Any salesman who works a ter- 
ritory a long time will get himself 
into a number of ruts. He would 
not be human if he didn’t. He is 
likely to work the territory exactly 
the same way he worked it the 
first time over. He is likely to 
call on the same buyers, visit the 
same towns, and sell the same ac- 
counts. He wouldn’t be a sales- 
man if he did things in any other 
way. That’s why I have these 
extra men who are never allowed 
to work in any one territory long 
enough to form prejudices. 

Most salesmen travel haphaz- 
ardly, and do a lot of unnecessary 
running around for the simple 
reason that they think it is the 
thing to do. They are doing the 
best they know how. It is the 
sales manager’s job to help them 
correct these natural faults. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—A CHICAGO 
department store wants a young sales and ad- 
vertising manager who has initiative and is 
resourceful. He must be a producer—a builder 
of sales. He must like hard assignments, for 
ours is all of that, To the man who can qual- 
ify, we offer a permanent connection with 
advancement commensurate with his ability. 
Only those who have actually managed sales 
and advertising for department stores of rec- 
ognized size need apply. Explain fully past 
experience. State age and salary expected. 
Your reply will be treated confidentially. Box 
1027, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Av- 
Se i a ees 275 

WANTED—AN ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
Must be an A-1 cracker-jack copy writer. If 
you are interested in connecting with concern 
rated one quarter million but who have only 
started to grow, then write, giving age, experi- 
ence—in other words, tell us all about yourself, 
when you can come, the money you want, etc., 
and send samples of some of your work, to- 
gether with recent photo. Our line is adver- 
tising specialties. C. E. Erickson Co., Ine., 
Des Moines, Iowa, ‘‘Makers of America’s Best 
in Advertising.”’ 


A SUCCESSFUL CONCERN SEEKS 
EXCEPTIONAL MEN 

A large New England manufacturing con- 
cern, an outstanding success in its field, a con- 
sistent national advertiser and a maker of 
merchandise of exceptional quality, requires the 
services of several unusual men. To each man 
selected will be entrusted important responsi- 
bility for the merchandising on a national scale 
of certain divisions of the company’s product 
through -its present field force of approximately 
250 branch managers and salesmen. 

The men chosen will have ample opportunity 
to acquire the needed special knowledge at the 
company’s factories and offices. 

The problems to be solved are difficult and 
will tax to the utmost the initiative, courage, 
tact, energy and ability of the men chosen. 
The reward, both present and future, will 
amply compensate unusual skill and ability. 

Men from 30-35 with keen merchandising 
instinct and with thorough experience who can 
plan and execute are desired. All applications 
will have close scrutiny. Further information 
will be supplied only to those who indicate 


An opening also exists for a skilled sales 
analyst, capable of developing city and county 
quotas for a line embracing 15,000 items, and 
functioning in a staff capacity. Sales sense 
is also important in this work. Box 1029, Sales 
Management, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, 

POSITIONS WANTED 


Is IT TRUE—THAT EXCEPTIONAL MEN 
are scarce? My dad died when I was fourteen, 
Have worked up through purchase, time, cost; 
planning, sales promotion and advertising de. 
partments to sales manager, firm doing two 
million. Can you visualize hustler with broad, 
practical business training ; one who gets things 
done? Now ready for an opportunity to begin 
life work. Age 39; Protestant. Know modern 
sales managing, advertising, sales promotion. If 
opportunity is there can begin at $6,000. Small 
city preferred. Investigate this unusual man 
whose experience and ideals can carry your 
business forward to new high levels. Box 1025, 
Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago. 


SALES PROMOTION 


MAKE MORE SALES BY MAIL AT LESS 
cost. My services have helped sell millions 
in merchandise for Butler Brothers, largest 
wholesalers in America. Kelly Sales System, 
Minneapolis, noted for intensive sales methods, 
use my inquiry-reply plan. For Bonnet-Brown, 
Chicago, sold one campaign, $48,000 in service 
sold previously by men only—advertising cost 
only 1 3-4%. Single mailing my plan put Candy 
Manufacturer on his feet instantly. Handle copy 
any line business from sales letters, broadsides, 
dealer help folders to complete charted campaigns, 
Watch my articles in Sales Management, Mail- 
bag and other business magazines. Insure effec. 
tiveness your letters and advertising with ex- 
pert counsel. My fees reasonable; profitable 
investment. Free consultation. Write Victor 
Klebba, 232 East Erie, Chicago. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 26 years for clients by my direct-mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual vol- 
ume increased ten-fold in twelve months. An- 
other, from an initial expenditure of $720, de 
veloped in four years sales by mail of half mil- 
lion yearly.. Ten years sales promotion man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Avenue, Buffalo. 


superior qualifications in their first letter. 
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